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NUMERAL CHARACTERS: THEORY OF ORIGIN 
[/ AND DEVELOPMENT. 


BY CROWDER B. MOSELEY. 


The simple characters so easily made that a knowledge of 
them is acquired so early that we seem never to have had to 
learn them have been the agents of good to the race so vastly 
great as to warrant a more thorough search than has yet been 
made to discover their origin and make known their history. 

As indicated by the name “ Arabic Numerals” so com- 
monly applied to them, they were thought by Europeans to 
be of Arabian origin from the fact of their having been 
brought in with Eastern mathematics at the time of the 
Mohammedan invasion. If not for the first time at least in a 
way to make their use so general as to justify the names for 
the figures to the minds of those who gave it. But later and 
more extended intercourse between the East and the West 
discovered the fact that the ciphers were introduced into 
Arabia from India along with the knowledge of Hindu 
Algebra. 

The question then that remains to be answered is “ How 
did the Indian system originate ? ” 

The aim of this papcr is (1) to unfold a theory for the 
development of the digits out of a system still in use by the 
Chinese and neighboring peoples, and (2) to suggest in what 
way our system of written numbers has become so widespread 
in its use. 

Before proceeding with the discussion it is thought best to 
introduce for inspection a table showing the changes that 
occur in writing the characters as the best means of indicating 
the method to be pursued. 

There are four things to be borne in mind when consider- 
ing such a development of our numerals: (1) That when 
writing their characters the Chinese and the Japanese, who 
make use of the Chinese ideographs, almost always make the 
otherwise horizontal line to slant upwards, so that the char- 
acters for one, two, three and others are made often at about 
an angle of forty-five degrees, or nearly so, and are not made 
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to set horizontally or straight across the page. .(2) When 
written rapidly with the brush—as with these Eastern people— 
the lines are almost of necessity, connected. The brush is not 
lifted clear of the paper and then put down again to make the 
next stroke, but is moved rapidly from the finishing point of 
one stroke to the starting point of the next. (3) And the 
third is the constant habit of abbreviating many of the char- 
acters as much as possible to yet leave them recognizable by 
the expert. It is quite usual in the cursive writing to give the 


Syd Crdiutry Curpin G vasa Oprt’ Myler 
ft Gre panei. A rn “ halon Nuawrale 


MN ¢ 
- * 9: 9 


merest hint of the original form. (4) “A fourth thing which 
it is necessary to consider is the effect of writing downward 
instead of across the page, and with a soft brush instead of a 
stiff instrument. 

Now I take it that the figure one, when it came to be 
written with a stiff instrument, as the sty/us, was made by a 
stroke downward as being more convenient than the upward- 
slanting stroke. And in this way of writing it the natural 
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tendency would be to make the mark to set a little more 
straight up and down. It is quite possible that the form of 
this character, so usually seen in our copy-books and elsewhere 
with a stroke upward and then downward, was the primitive 
way of making it, and that the upward stroke is a survival of 
the earlier form or of the horizontal line of the typical Chi- 
nese figure, 

Two and three are so plain that almost anyone accustomed 
to secing them written in their cursive form, whether in China 
or Japan, would be likely to see the similarity. In two the 
lines are united by being made without lifting the brush, and 
three in a similar way. And so when writing out your bill the 
shop-keeper, if a rapid scribe, will make them with sucha 
free and rapid twirl of his brush that they frequently look 
almost identical with our figures two and three. When I first 
began to try to read the memoranda that would be brought in 
by the shop-keepers and others I soon began to notice the 
striking likeness of some of the twos and threes—which would 
sometimes occur—to our own. 

Four does not appear so evident, but if we recall what has 
been pointed out about the habit of abbreviating the characters 
as much as possible when using the cursive style of writing 
and make our comparisons with this form of the Chinese 
figure rather than with the typical form there is less difficulty, 
and the likeness becomes more apparent. The typical form 
of the Chinese numeral is made with five strokes. These five 
strokes are, in the cursive form, sometimes reduced to two. 
Here the strokes I and 2 of the first are represented by one of 
the second form ; while stroke 2 of the last form gives us a 
hint of all the remaining strokes 3, 4 and 5 of the typical form. 
In this last we have a character approaching in form a very 
common type of our figure four. 

In the figure five the similitude is much more evident ; for 
when written rapidly in the cursive form the Chinese figure 
looks always something like the so-called Arabic numeral and 
often very much like it, not to say there is sometimes almost 
identity of form. 

The figure six of the Chinese system at first sight seems to 
bear no resemblance to the form of the digit as we know it, 
but not so when we have given it more close attention. Look- 
ing at the Chinese figure we see three points, one above a line 
and two standing below and a little apart from each other. 
Now let us remove the line and we have simply three dots in 
their proper triangular position. Now we simply unite these 
points by a dotted line and we have a perfect form of the fig- 
ure six. But what about the missing horizontal line? We 
have it in the stem of the figure six as represented in the 
line above. Notice again the cursive form of the Chinese 
figure and bear in mind the principle already pointed out of 
the upward-slanting stroke and you see how the cross line tends 
to disappear. 
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As for seven two possible ways of development may be 
shown, (1) that out of the typical form of the character: (2) 
that of the cursive form. If the latter only the mere frag- 
ment of the original has survived, while the stem is the acci- 
dental line which is made by the brush in its course downward 
to the beginning of the next character which the writer would 
make below. 

Dr. Walter Hough, of the U. S. National Museum, called 
my attention to the fact that seven is in some parts of the 
world frequently written with a short cross-line. If this were 
shown to be a very old form of the figure then a third possible 
development is suggested. 

Eight again appears to bear no resemblance to the original 
Chinese numeral, but as with six, so with eight, we need only 
to study the varying forms of the primitive character. The 
original form becomes in the cursive writing variously written. 
The last twirl is simply the natural movement that comes in 
with our way of writing from left to right. 

The typical form of the Chinese figure nine is noted in the 
table. Like the rest when dashed off by a rapid writer it is 
made without ever taking up the brush between the strokes 

but the two run together as 

6 one. If instead of making 

4 4 £ S Pp z J 4 the curved line to the right, 

the writing instrument is 


== ¢ fh & 7 ¥ SF drawn downward, we get a 


figure closely resembling 
our nine. 
For the sake of further 
+t t-¢-8 + v1 9 comparison, another partial 
I—NANA GHAT (INDIAN); 2—CAVE IN- table taken from that of the 
on (INDIAN); 3—EASTERN Poe Brit., Article on Nu- 
merals, is given here. 

It will be noticed in the above that the Nana Ghat characters 
for one, two and three are the same as those of the Chinese sys- 
tem and thus point us back to a time when the Chinese numeral 
characters were used in their original forms, The same is true as 
regards the next line of Cave Inscription characters with the ad- 
dition that the two straight marks of the figure two are joined 
together by a stroke as in the form given in the column of 
frequent and accidental forms in Table No. 1, while the char- 
acter for eight in the Cave Inscription forms is like that for 
eight in the column just referred to, and from which our figure 
is here derived. Again, the forms for one, two and three in 
the Eastern Arabic characters are practically the same as those 
we now use, and at the same time plainly near their Chinese 
originals ; while nine of this system is of the same form as 
that given in Table No. 1 for its development out of the Chi- 
nese character. 

Now should the explanation here proposed be found to be 
according to the facts, the question would be: How did the 
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west come into possession of these written signs? In John- 
son’s Encyclopedia is this statement: ‘“ Arabian numerals or 
figures: the characters I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0, which Euro- 
peans received through the Arabs from the Hindus.” In 
agreement with this, we find in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
these statements: “Thus far, recent inquirers are agreed. 
The disputed points are: (1) the origin and age of the Indian 
system ; (2) whether or not a less developed system without 
zero but with the nine other ciphers used on an abacus entered 
Europe before the rise of Islam and prepared the way fora 
complete decimal notation.” (Enc. Brit., Vol. XVII, p. 626.) 

We have here, therefore, in these two sources a plain set- 
ting-forth of what is the accepted doctrine, namely, that 
ciphers with zero are from India by way of Arabia. Now upon 
this hypothesis, if the argument for the real origin of the 
digits be sustained upon fuller evidence, then the Indo-Arabian 
system was developed out of the Chinese system; and 1s in 
reality a Sino-Indian system; and so the question of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of “The Origin and Age of the 
Indian System” is answered. 

But another way of accounting for the widespread knowl- 
edge and use of this most convenient method of writing num- 
bers may not be overluoked, namely, their natural develop- 
ment out of a primitive form which has been kept alive by the 
Chinese through the stretch of centuries, but which was com- 
mon to other primitive peoples who occupied a neighboring 
territory to that of the Chinese before their immigration and 
settlement in central Asia, and by people who wrote, not with 
the brush but with a stiff instrument. 

In conclusion, 

A. THE DIGITS WERE RECEIVED BY US 
THROUGH THE ARABS FROM THE HINDUS. If 
this proposition is correct then upon the basis of the argu- 
ment, the question of the origin of the Indian System is 
answered by pushing the inquiry a step farther back to China 
for the originals of our digits. 

B. THE DIGITS A DEVELOPMENT FROM 
ANCIENT PICTURE-WRITING: If our digits are a develop- 
ment out of a primitive mode of writing pictures for the 
numerals still in use among the Chinese but developed out of 
these without special reference to the Chinese method by per- 
haps a number of different peoples (as the Aryans and others) 
who had some kind of commercial intercourse, and all about 
the same time, the knowledge of them is not necessarily 
solely from India or Arabia, but an acquisition made very 
early by our ancestors and handed down in the same way of 
other inherited knowledge. 

In either case if what is here assumed be also a correct 
reading of the facts then not the Japanese and Koreans alone 
have profited by borrowing from this ancient depositum of 
practical arts and inventive genius—China, but the whole civil- 
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ized world by adopting and developing and turning to the 
highest practical use the digits, the art of printing and the 
mariner’s compass, than which no other group of the same 
number has played so important a part in the world’s progress 
from a state of higher barbarism to that of civilization and 
enlightenment. 





ANCIENT GEMS. 


BY MARTHA ADELAIDE CURL. 


In “Archeology” the term “gem” means an engraved 
stone of the precious kinds, and “even small engraved por- 
tions of hard and primitive rocks which have been set or worn 
as jewels by the ancients,” 

The use and adaptation of gems for purposes of adornment 
and embellishment dates back to the remotest antiquity. 
Precious stones of fabulous value scintillated from their set- 
tings in the heads of Pagan gods, and their counterparts glit- 
tered and sparkled in the breast-plates of Jewish high priests. 
They are found encrusted in the mosaic and architectural work 
of excavated ruins of ancient civilization. The “ Hundred 
Gated Thebes” has thrown out from the dust of its moulder- 
ing splendor half buried beneath the debris of time and tem- 
pest, carved gems —intaglios and the royal signet rings 
of long ago dead sovereigns; and they—gems—are found 
frequently in illustration of rhetorical figures with symbolic 
significance and with connoted points of emulation in the 
Holy Scriptures. The inspired, graphic description of the 
New Jerusalem contains eloquent mention of precious stones 
among other materials—the author bringing the description of 
the construction of that apotheosis of a city within the imagi- 
native conception of the human mind. 

While the beauty of gems may be such as to appeal to even 
the primitive eye and untutored taste, which would seem to 
indicate that they were designed by the Creator to minister to 
a natural and worthy love and admiration for the beautiful 
implanted in humanity, it is nevertheless true that they shine 
most surely and variously, and meet with more intelligent 
appreciation amidst civilized environment. For it requires a 
degree of hard labor on the one hand and of artistic skill on 
the other to find, possess and perfect these rare bits of apoth- 
eosized carbon and crystallized mineral which do not charac- 
terize man in the savage or barbaric state. Not until he 
has come out of the wilderness and risen above the exigencies 
of necessity—material wants—does his mind and attention 
turn to the aesthetic values of such things found in Nature, or 
which contrivance and industry on his part can effect to 
produce—somewhat of art or its beginnings, 

The rough pebble or crude gem in its matrix shows ina 
measure the potentialities of the finished sparkling jewel artis- 
tically cut; and some conception of its possibilities may occur 
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to the imagination of the untutored child of the wilderness or 
plain, as he comes upon it by accident.in his roamings, altho’ 
he has never seen a walled city of the Orient or an unwalled 
metropolis of the Occident, or known, or dreamed, an atom of 
urbane refinement or modern progress, or any personal deco- 
ration more rational or attractive than the trophies of tribal 
warfare dangling from neck and girdle or the plumes of an 
eagle in his crest. 

The aborigine knows one, and but one, elevating influence 
from the beginning—that is Nature’s incomparable panorama 
of sky and landscape and sea. But this affords and pre- 
sents to him such an infinite variety of phases, such an inex- 
haustible source of living interest, of food for contemplation, 
study, wonder and feeling, speculation and imagination, that 
he finds in it a god to worship—indeed a number of deities, 
each with his peculiar sphere of power and greatness and 
grace—endowed with glory and beneficence; andhe finds therein 
the inspiration and the correspondence to every possible mood 
or fancy of his own mercurial mind and superstitious character. 
Not only that, but the poet in him finds the color and form, 
the beauty and sublimity, the grace and the grandeur, the sub- 
tlety of light and shade and meaning—(all of which contrast 
forcibly, and go to prove the one step from the Divine 
Maker)—all of these he finds and meets face to face, and they 
constitute all which form the pristine material from which 
spring Science and Art when acted upon by that philosopher’s 
stone—the mind of man. 

So the savage lives nearest Nature and Nature’s richest 
stores—most priceless products; and being imbued with the 
spirit that pervades it all, he doubtless has, though he may not 
be able to segregate it from the multitude of other impres- 
sions which crowd his unsystematised, untrained mind—the 
unclassified lore which to a scientist would perchance be 
material for many books, but which only make the primitive 
man more wise without rendering him more useful. He has 
perhaps that innate appreciative understanding of the radiant 
gem which is not more opalline or irridescent than the sea and 
sky where the eternal stars and planets and suns shine and pass 
in procession and marvelous phenomena. 

But it is in the diadems of kings that the gem has found 
its crown of setting. Among the crown jewels of various 
monarchs of the earth are found the most valuable gems 
knewn. Church and state have appropriated them to a great 
extent in the Old World, but in republics where there is no 
hereditary royalty—no supremacy but the intellectual and 
commercial—there are found among the princely fortunes of 
a few some gems that can compare even with continental tra- 
ditional wealth in exquisite fineness and estimated value. 

There is much mention of gems in Ancient History. And 
although in celebrated collections of gems forgeries are some- 
times found, there are about 10,000 reputed to be antique—a 
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mere fragment of those formerly existing. Among valuable 
gems known to fame in antiquity are the pearls and emeralds 
owned by Lallia Paulina, wife of Caligula, valued at £320,000; 
the pearl swallowed by Cleopatra, valued at £80,000 ; the scab- 
bard of Mithridates, 4oo talents, or £7,522; and one given by 
Julius Cesar to Servila, £4,800. 

One of the most ancient uses of gems was as signets—seals— 
according to history and Greek mythology. 

In the minute description of Aaron’s breastplate, the set- 

tings of stones were disposed in four rows, and engraved with 
the names of the children of Israel “like the engravings of 
a signet—according to the twelve tribes.” The stones were in 
order—sardius (carnelian), topaz, carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, 
diamond, ligure, agate, amethyst, beryl, onyx, and jasper. 
“ An early instance is the emerald of Polycrates about 700 
B.C. There are laws of Solon against counterfeiting signets. 
The writings of Platonists and Stoics allude to gems. The 
earliest Greek intaglios are supposed to have been cut from the 
scarabaeiof Etruscan work. Later their use was general. 

Pyroteles and Appollonides were the names of two cele- 
brated engravers—the first having engraved the portrait of 
Alexander the Great. Ptolemy V, presented as a gift his por- 
trait engraved on an emerald to Lucullus. 

Earlier or contemporaneous with the Greek school was the 
Etruscan consisting of scarabs—entirely carved out of sardius, 
cornelian and agate, exquisite work but generally severe in 
style, with subjects derived from earliest Hellenic myths and 
occasional inscriptions in Etruscan language. The engravings 
were surrounded with a guilloche or engraved border, and the 
scarab pierced through its long axis to set as rings or wear as 
an article of adornment. These date probably from the be- 
ginning to the middle of the 3rd century B. C., when Etruria 
fell into the power of the Romans. 

The devise of Pompey was a lion carrying a sword ; that of 
Czsar, Venus armed with a dart. 

Passion for these charming little works of art led Scaurus 
step-son of Sylla, to make a collection of gems. Pompey sent 
the collection to Mithridates as an offering to the Capitol. 
And Cesar presented six such collections to the shrine of Venus 
Genetrix ; and Marcellus another to the Palatine Apollo. 

The names of the artists who engraved the gems are some- 
times found upon them. 

Cameos, or gems in relief, appear at the period of the Ro- 
man Empire. The term is applied to engraving on stones of 
two or more layers, such as onyx sardonyx, and different from 
the relief gems cut out of stones of one color. Ancient speci- 
mens of these are of the greatest rarety. The most remark- 
able ancient cameos known, are those of a Vienna collection sup- 
posed to represent in engraving the Apotheosis of Augustus. 
These were worn on articles of attire. Names of the artists 
are rarely found upon these. 
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The themes of engraving on ancient gems run the whole 
gamut of ancient art, in successive stages of development :— 
animal forms, deities and mythologic battles, heroic exploits, 
tragedy and myths later—portraits, historic representations 
and allegories. Inscriptions were numerous and varied ; names 
of deities and persons, legends, dedications, gnomic sayings— 
indicating amulets and charms for procuring love, mottoes and 
distichs of poetry. These were often added subsequently and 
do not always betoken the gem’s first appearance. 

Owing to the production of false antique stones by skilled 
engravers of modern times, the diagnosis of gems is rendered 
so difficult that that branch of archceology requires great judg 
ment to guard against deception. 

“The general fall of arts at the period of the Byzantine 
Empire seems to have been accompanied by a decline in the 
art of engraving on gems.” 

“The art which had declined at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury in Italy flourished in the 17th century in Germany under 
Rudolph II., for whom Lehmann engraved at Vienna; and in 
France where Coldore worked for Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 
In the 17th century Sirletti, who died at Rome in 1737 excell- 
ed in portraits and copied antique statues with great excell- 
ence. The two Constanzi are celebrated in 1790. Rega. of 
Naples, is said to have come nearest the antique. Natter, of 
Nuremburg, who died in 1763, is celebrated for his intaglios— 
the greatest artist of the age.” 

In the dark and middle ages ancient gems were preserved in 
shrines, chasubles and other ecclesiastical vessels in which they 
were set. Collecting them as works of art originated with 
Lorenzo de Medici, who formed the Florentine collection and 
had his name incised on the gems. The European collections 
comprising those acquired by various monarchs, contain nu- 
merous rich and rare gems of all sorts. The British Museum 
contains a collection of about 500 stones; besides these are a 
few notable private collections. 

As to the origin and nature—the chemical analysis of the 
precious stones—we find the diamond, the hardest and most 
brillfant of substances, chemically pure carbon—crystalized 
—one might say apotheosized—thus differing from a bit of 
charcoal, which is amorphous and uncrystalized. The diamond 
is the most valuable of gems with the exception of the ruby, 
which after the weight of three or four karats is passed sur- 
passes it in rarety and price. 

The geologic process by which diamonds are formed is that 
of certain conditions :—enormous heat and stupendous pres- 
sure both brought to bear upon carbon at the same time and 
crystalizing it. This takes place in small vents known as 
“chimneys,” through which great quantities of molten matter 
are expelled quickly by volcanic convulsion. The diamond is 
a product of the heat and pressure induced by this violent, 
sudden and forcible movement. 
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The value of diamonds is determined partly by weight and 
partly by quality ; and cutting adds to their commercial value. 
The most transparent are said to be of the first water. Dia- 
monds in color are found white or colorless, blue, yellow, 
brown, rose-red, and even black. They are foundin rocks and 
clay veins, as crystalor rolled grains, and imbedded in matrices. 
For equal weight the white and rose-tinted of the first water 
are the most valuable. They increase in value vastly out of 
proportion to variation in weight. 

The first diamonds known to the Romans were, it is said. 
brought from Ethiopia; but the mines of Golconda were 
known in the Ist century, and from that time till one hundred 
years ago India was the possessor of the most valuable dia 
mond mines in existence. Diamonds were brought from Bor- 
neo, Malacco, and other parts of the east until the 18th cen- 
tury. They are now found in Brazil, Australia, and the East 
Indies, and Africa, the latter now furnishing most of the 
world’s supply. 

The sapphire has a distinguished attitude, and is a little 
more comprehensive than the others. The finest ruby is a 
specimen of the sapphire ; and a colorless sapphire of the 
finest quality may be easily taken for a diamond; while the 
blue variety popularly known as the sapphire is a charming 
stone. It thus enjoys a versatility and range that is unique and 
enviable and a supremacy that is historic and interesting. It 
was one of ‘‘the twelve that shone on Aaron’s breast-plate ” ; 
and so the ruby receives distinguished mention in the Script- 
ures as emblematic of wisdom and virtue. 

Of these minor stones the ruby stands first in point of value, 
rarity and appreciation, and even rivals the diamond. A speci- 
men of true pigeon blood color and of transparent purity even 
excels the diamond. It is regarded by mineralogists as a red 
variety of sapphire. The finest rubies are found in the east— 
Ceylon, Burmah, Syria and Peru. 

The emerald ranks next to the ruby. Its value depends 
much upon its freedom from flaws, as well as color. When of 
a velvety green it is extremely beautiful. It is regardedasa 
variety of the same species as Beryl; and again, as in the case 
of the ruby, the Oriental Emerald is the name applied toa 
fine green variety of sapphire. The finest emeralds are brought 
from South America. They are also found in Upper Egypt—- 
probably the source from which the ancients, by whom they 
were highly prized, obtained them. Pliny mentions the emer- 
ald in his writings, and many carved ones were found in the 
ruins of Thebes. They were used by the ancients to make 
eyeglasses—Nero looked through an emerald at the contests in 
the arena; and artists in sculpture used the emerald to “ re- 
fresh ” the sight. 

The blue sapphire comes next. More abundant than the 
former stones, it is found in various parts of the east, particu- 
larly Ceylon, famous for its rubies and sapphires. Its forma- 
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tion is usually crystallized in six-sided prisms terminated by 
pyramids, in alluvial soils, embedded in clay, and associated 
with gneiss and granite. Among thé Greeks the sapphire was 
sacred to Jupiter. 

The topaz is much valued for jeweller’s purposes. Either 
colorless, blue, green, or yellow, its crystals are translucent, 
harder than quartz and lustrous. They are found in primitive 
rocks. The finest and most prized come from Brazil. 

Amethyst is a variety of quartz, differing from common 
quartz of rock crystal chiefly in its beautiful purple violet color. 
Owing to its comparative abundance, it is much inferior in 
value to other gem stones. By the ancients it was much 
esteemed for the virtuous properties it was supposed to 
possess, and was worn as an amulet against intoxication with 
wine. The name, indeed, is derived from the Greek word 
signifying un-intoxicated, It is found as a mineral in Europo 
and the Orient. 

The pearl, as everyone knows, is the product of certain 
marine and fresh water mollusks, chiefly the pearl oyster, and 
is owing to the fluid secretion with which they line their shells; 
coatings of this being applied in self-defence by the sensitive 
creature to cover and surround a grain of sand or other foreign 
particle that intrudes within the shell and has an irritating 
effect. Tha pearl is a detached or sometimes adhesive bit of 
the lustrous, shining, smooth substance thus formed, which is 
called when hardened zaecre. 

Secured by divers, the pearl oyster shells are sometimes 
nine by twelve inches in diameter. The most famous pearl 
fisheries and finest pearls are those of the East—the coast of 
Ceylon, Bahrein Islands, Persian Gulf, and India; also found 
off Panama, South America, and the West Indies. Varying 
greatly in size, pearls range from those as large as a pea, to 
minute seed pearls, and in tint from pure white through pink 
to jet black—the latter rare and costly. 

There are river pearls also; and Bavaria has a fresh water 
pearl fishery where fine specimens are found. 

All pearls have a market value—the inferior ones, small 
and imperfect, are crushed or ground to powder, and the pearl 
dust used for polishing the finer pearls, and the powder is also 
used by the Chinese in pharmacy. Imitation pearls are ex- 
tensively and skillfully made. 

The opal—ominous and enchanting stone—differs from 
quartz in containing five to thirteen per cent. of water. Its 
structure is not crystalline. It has a conchoidal fracture and 
is easily broken. The finest is called precious opal, or noble 
opal. Usually of a bluish or yellowish white hue, it is polished 
with convex surface, never cut in facets, its colors best ex- 
hibited so. 

This gem, too, was a favorite with the ancients. The Roman 
Senator Nonius “ preferred exile to giving up an opal to Mark 
Antony.” Pliny mentions the same, ascribing to it a great 
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value. The Imperial Cabinet of Vienna contains the most 
celebrated opal now known-—-five by two and one-half inches. 
Opals are brought from Hungary, Saxony, and South America. 


SENTIMENTS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


The sentiments and superstitions regarding precious stones 
make a theme replete with interest: ancients and moderns 
alike have entertained them. Whether one has faith or not, 
the fancies are attractive. 

Ascribed as birth-stones to the various months, one’s re- 
spective gem is supposed to serve as a mascot or talisman, its 
magical influence to guard from misfortune and evil. The 
garnet for January signifies constancy; dedicated to February 
the amethyst ensures contentnent; March—blood-stone, em- 
blematic of courage and fortitude; April—diamond, innocence; 
May—emerald, love and happiness; June—agate, health, 
wealth and long life, (or else the pearl—purity); July—ruby, 
nobility of mind; August—sardonyx (or moonstone), conjugal 
felicity; September—sapphire, to prevent mental unrest; 
October--opal, hope; November—topaz, for friendship and 
true love; December—turquoise, for success in life. Allied 
with the influence of the stone is the astral influence of the 
stars in one’s horoscope. 


OTHER SUPERSTITIONS. 


Opals have been long noted for being unlucky, but on the 
other hand are regarded as just the reverse when their influence 
is enlisted for, instead of against one; and among the ancients 
they were held in high favor, and had the reputation of giving 
courage and strength of nerve to the timid, and of fostering 
enterprises; and as potent to give one safe conduct through 
storms of thunder and lightening. Sir Walter Scott in “ Anne 
of Gierstein” is said to have suggested, if not helped along 
the cause of the opal’s fame for ominous qualities. 

To pearls has from ancient times been ascribed the power 
of inspiring love—hence Cleopatra’s costly beverage of her 
finest pearl dissolved in wine for Anthony. But for better pur- 
poses, reduced to powder and mixed with milk, pearls are said 
to cure fevers and sooth irtitable nerves. 

_ Diamonds are credited with the power of insuring in the 
individual the wise insight of intuition. And sapphire to 
clarify the mind, develop the creative imaginativn, and favor 
scientific research, and alsc antidotes the venom of reptiles. 
The ruby is said to imbue its loyal owner with an enterprising 
spirit; also to drive away ghosts and calm anger. The tur- 
quoise ‘“‘true blue” preserves from danger of falling from 
heights, and indicates the state of one’s health. The chal- 
cedony is the talismanic stone for travelers, explorers, and 
those bent on hazardous exploits. A black agate is supposed 
to “contound the politics” of one’s enemies—appropriate for 
statesmen—and ensure one’s personal victory. Amethysts are 
for those who need to resist temptation to drink. The carne- 
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lian secures fortune’s favor; but onyx is baleful to the wearer 
at night. Garnets are worn in Bombay and Brazil to ward off 
the plague and yellow fever. Jasper is antipodistic to melan- 
choly and disease. Sardonyx procures honors, wordly posi- 
tion and rising fame for the wearer. 





THE NATIVE RACES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA.* 
A REVIEW BY J. W. MURPHY. 


Regarded from an ethnological point of view, this is one 
of the most satisfactory works recently published. In 
fact, so thoroughly is it done that it is probably within 
bounds to assert that a careful study ot its pages will make 
us as well acquainted with the natives of Central Australia— 
their social and political organization, manners and customs, 
arts and industries, traditions, myths, rites, and ceremon- 
ies—as we are with tribes that are nearer home, and with 
whose institutions we are supposed to be more familiar. 

Important as such thorough investigations are at all 
times, they have, in this case, an added interest for us in so 
far as they necessitate a radical change in the opinion we 
have hitherto held of the Australian’s position in the scale 
of progress. Instead of groveling in the lowest depths of 
Savagery, as we have been accustomed to picture him; it is 
now in order to assign him a place which (except, perhaps, 
in the development of a few industries) is but little inferior 
to that occupied by our own Indians. Certainly, in the 
capacity he has shown for social and political organization 
he has nothing to fear from a comparison with his savage 
compeers here or elsewhere; and in everything that relates 
to his intercourse with his neighbors, and with other tribes, 
to say nothing of the consideration with which he treats his 
women and children, and especially the cld and infirm, he 
is not behind, if, indeed, he is not, mentally and morally, 
somewhat in advance of the standard by which we assume 
to measure his progress. 

Of course this is but another way of saying that these 
tribes, like savages everywhere, have the virtues and vices 
of their condition, and consequently that resemblances more 
or less striking are to be expected in their customs, insti- 
tutions, and mode of life generally. This, we need not add, 
is apparent even to the most casual reader; and yet in spite 
of the uniformity that is to be found at the base of most of 
their institutions, there are differences existing, not only 
between tribes that are far apart, but among those in close 
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proximity to each other, so numerous and so pronounced in 
character as to call for an explanation. Take, for example, 
the question of descent, and we find that in some of these 
tribes it is in the paternal, and in others in the maternal, 
line, and§that ‘‘it is not yet possible to say which of the 
two methods is the more widely practised” or the more 
primitive. So, too, in regard to the system of organization 
known as the totemic, and to some of the obligations and 
limitations to which it gives rise. Among the Urabunna, 
for instance, totems govern marriage, and children belong 
to the mother’s totem; while among their next neighbors— 
the Arunia—totems have nothing to do with marriage, 
though the tribe, like all central Australians, is divided 
into two exogamous intermarrying groups; and a child’s 
totem, owing to a belief in what may be termed the theory 
of reincarnation, ‘‘ will sometimes be found to be the same 
as that of the father, sometimes the same as that of the 
mother, and not infrequently it will be different from that 
of either parent.” Other differences there are in the privi- 
leges and restrictions that belong to this particular system 
of organization, just as there are in some of the ceremonies 
connected with the rite of initiation, and in a few of their 
arts and industries. It is unnecessary, however, to refer to 
them in detail, as they are one and all believed to be of 
degree and not of kind, and hence do not indicate a differ- 
ence in race. On this point our authors hold very decided 
opinions, for, after telling us, that ‘‘this great continent 
was most probably peopled by men who entered from the 
the north,” they add: 

‘‘The most striking fact in regard to these at the present 
day is, that, over the whole continent, so far as is known, 
we can detect a community of customs and social organiza- 
tions sufficient to show that all the tribes inhabiting various 
parts are the offsprings of ancestors who, prior to their 
migrating in various directions across the continent, and 
thus giving rise to groups separated to a great extent from 
oue another by physical barriers, already practiced certain 
customs and had the germs of organization which has de- 
veloped along different lines in different localities.” 

In other words, they hold, and, as we think, justly, that 
the fact of the existence of a custom, or a form of organi- 
zation, among two or more tribes is a proof of uniformity 
that cannot be gainsaid by differences that may have super- 
vened in the way such a custom or system is observed or 
followed. 

Among the other questions that are here discussed and 
have for us a special interest, may be mentioned the fact 
that, in declaring their belief in the former existence of 
group marriage among these people, our authors bear out 
Morgan’s theory on this point, though the contrary opinion, 
as held by McLennan, Curr, and others, has of late, been 
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much in vogue. Weare also told, somewhat to our surprise, 
that ‘‘marriage by capture, which has been so frequently 
described as characteristic of Australian tribes, is the very 
rarest way in which a Central Australian secures a wife,” 
thus, or course, doing away with the accoant, once frmiliar 
to most of us, of a band of savages lying in wait by a water- 
hole against the coming of the lubras for water, when such 
of them as were rebuired were seized, ‘‘and if they attempted 
to make any resistance, they were struck down insensible 
and dragged off.” So, too, contrary to what we have hith- 
erto been taught, we are now to learn that the practice of 
sub-incision could not have been instituted for the purpose 
of preventing or even checking procreation, for the simple 
reascn that it does nothing of the kind. This is proved by 
the fact that ‘‘every man without exception throughout the 
central area, in all tribes in which the rite is practiced, is 
sub-incised. . . . He must be before he is allowed to 
take a wife, and infringement of this rule would simply 
mean death to him if found out.” 

Infanticide, not sub-incision, is said to be the explana- 
tion of the small size of the average family, and it is re- 
sorted to ‘‘not with any idea at all of regulating the food 
supply, so far as the adults are concerned, but simply from 
the point of view that, if the mother is suckling one child, 
she cannot properly provide food for another, quite apart 
from the question of carrying two children about.” Pow- 
erful as this practice must have been in keeping down the 
population, it was probably not so destructive in its effects 
as was the belief in sorcery. Among them, for instance 
(and the same thing will apply to our Indians), ‘‘there is no 
such thing as belief in natural death; however old or de- 
crepit a man or woman may be when this takes place, it is 
at once supposed that it has been brought about by the 
magic influence of some enemy, and in the normal condition 
of the tribe the death of one individual is followed by the 
murder of some one else, who is supposed to be guilty of 
having caused the death.” 
© In an appendix we have a table of the bodily measure- 
ments ol twenty men and ten women, the majority of whom 
belonged to the Arunta tribe. Limiting ourselves to the men 
and to what is termed the cephalic index, we find that it 
ranges 68.8, to the extreme of dolichocephalism, through 
all the different degrees of mesaticephalism ‘to 80.55, which 
is just within the limit of sub-brachycephalism. As the 
group of which this tribe forms one, has been, for ‘long 
ages locally isolated” and ‘‘shut off from contact with other 
peoples,” the variation here noted would seem to show that 
there is practically no limit to the differences that may be 
found in the head-form of a people of relatively pure breed, 
and, consequently, that the cephalic index is of little or no 
value as an indication of race. 
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In conclusion, it may not be out of place to call attention 
to the fact that, rude as is the Australians’ code of morals, 
“their conduct is governed by it, and any known breaches are 
dealt with both surely and severely.” 

Especially is this true of the infractions of any regulation 
governing the intercourse between the sexes. These are 
punished by death, or in some severe manner, and, curiously 
enough, the reason assigned for such severity is that the offence 
is against the tribe, and “ has no relation to the feelings of the 
individual.” In thus transferring the duty of punishment from 
the individual to the tribe, these people may be said to have 
reached a level of development not yet attained by some of 
us who are rated much higher in ths scale of progress. 

Generosity, we may add, is one of their leading features, as 
it is always their custom to give a share of their food, or what 
they may possess, to their fellows, and particularly to the 
children and to the aged and infirm, who are unable to provide 
for themselves.” Of course, there were times of scarcity, and 
possibly they were frequent here, owing to the inhospitable 
nature of the soil. But when times are favorable the “black 
fellow,” we are told, is lighthearted, lives in the present, and 
gives no thought as to what the morrow may bring forth. 

At night time men, women, and children gather round the 
common camp-fires, talking and singing their monotonous 
chants hour after hour, until one after the other they drop out 
of the circle, going off to their different camps, and then at 
length all will be quiet, except for the occasional cry of a child 
who, as not seldom happens, rolls over into the fire and has to 
be comforted or scolded into quietness. Granted always that 
his food supply is abundant, it may be said that the life of the 
Australian native is, for the most part, a pleasant one. 





TORTURES AMONG THE ABORIGINES. 


That torture was practised among the aborigines, especially 
at the time of the initiation of their warriors, is well known. 
Catlin has described the manner in which they inflicted these 
tortures, and has given a plate in his works which illustrates it. 
The custom has disappeared from among most of the tribes, 
but survives among a few, as will be shown from the following 
clipping from a Spokane (Washington) newspaper. 

“Yakima Indians on the reservation near Toppenish, 
Wash., gave a medicine dance this week. Half of the tribe, 
including Chief White Swan, is civilized. Old customs and 
dances have long been abolished. Two hundred Indians 
gathered unknown to the chief and performed the rites. Seven 
candidates for the place of medicine man underwent severe 
tests of endurance. Every day the candidates would torture 
themselves. Fire brands were applied to the bare skin until 
the flesh dropped from the bones. Gashes were cut on the 
back and breast. The one who withstood these self-inflicted 
tortures longest won the position.” 














THE DELUGE TABLETS. 
BY REV. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 


The year 1872 is memorable in the history of Oriental dis- 
covery. Inthe autumn of that year, George Smith, assistant in 
the Assyrian department of the British Museum, whose genius 
in this line of research has been seldom equalled, and, perhaps, 
never, excelled, discovered among the thousands of tablets 
that once belonged to the library of Assurbanipal, King of 
Assyria, the half of a clay tablet that apparently had been 
divided into three columns, and in the third column of the 
front side read: ‘‘On the mountain Nizir, the ship stood still. 
Then I took a dove out, and let her fly. The dove flew hither 
and thither; but, since there was no resting-place there, she 
returned back to the ship.” He did not find the remainder of 
this tablet; but succeeded in piecing out from many fragments 
parts of two others. These completed the text, and furnished 
several various readings. One of the copies contained the 
colophen: “The property of Assurbanipal, the king of hosts, 
the king of the land of Assyria,” and also the interesting state- 
ment that this account of the Deluge was the eleventh canto 
of aseries of twelve. Here, then, was a great heroic poem, 
which was afterward found to consist of about three thousand 
lines and to celebrate the exploits of an old King of Erech. 

In 1882, Sir Henry Rawlinson pointed out the fact that has 
gained wide acceptance, that these twelve cantos symbolize 
the course of the sun through the heavens during the year of 
twelve months. This has been worked out with great learning 
and patience by several Assyriologists, and its application to 
the sixth, seventh, and eleventh months—and, perhaps, some 
others as well—may be considered unquestionable. The eleventh 
canto in three copies is the best preserved of the series, only the 
beginning being much mutilated. 

In 1878, Hormuzd Rassam brought from Mesopotamia a 
fragment of a tablet; and at a little later date the Museum 
acquired still another, with the beginning of the story nearly 
perfect. Paul Haupt, working in the Museum, made further 
discoveries in 1882. We are indebted to this accomplished 
scholar for the publication of all the discovered material, the 
arrangement of the incidents in their order, and probably the 
most accurate translation. Prof. Jastrow, in his “ The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria,” presents a masterly analysis of the 
work, to which I am especially indebted. 

The centre of the action in the first tablet of the series is the 
city of Uruk, or Erech, a walled city in southern Babylonia, 
known as the place of seven walls. This was the capital of a 
kingdom which was probably\coatemporaneous with the earliest 
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period ot Babylonian history. In the first canto, the city has 
been besieged by some enemy for three years. ‘The greatest 
confusion prevails, and calamities, some of them unnatural, are 
multiplied. 

With the second canto appears the name of the enemy. 
Gilgamesh has entered the city and is in full control. We learn 
but little of his nationality. Heis from Marada. Jastrow says 
that, ‘‘as seems certain,” he is a Cassite. Not from the text 
itself, but from his representations on certain very ancient seal 
cylinders, we may conclude that he belongs to an era preceding 
the third millennium. His oppression of Uruk is very severe, 
so that the people appeal to the goddesss Aruru, the creator of 
mankind, to create a hero who may successfully resist the con- 
queror. She thereupon takes a piece of clay and creates the 
half-human and half-animal Eabani. He lives in a state of 
nature, and yet consorts with domestic as well as wild animals; 


“ Eating herbs with gazelles, 
Drinking from a trough with cattle, 
Sporting with the creatures of the waters.” 


He is ensnared by the harlot Ukhat, and accompanies her to 
Uruk. 

The three following cantos have been much mutilated, and 
little can be made out of them. Gilgamesh gains Eabani as an 
ally in a war against Khumbaba, the Elamite, who threatens 
Uruk. The account of this war is not given, yet the struggle 
against this enemy seems to have been successful. 

The sixth canto begins with the celebration of the victory. 
And now Ishtar makes love to the hero, but is rejected. He 
reminds her that many who have hitherto accepted her love 
have met with a sad fate, cursed by her magical power. Ina 
rage, she tells the story of her insult to her father Anu; and, 
at her urgent request, the god creates a divine bull, Alu, to de- 
stroy the hero, but the latter, with the assistance of Eabani, 
slays Alu. Then, standing on the wall of Uruk, Ishtar utters 
the curse: 


“Cursed be Gilgamesh, who has enraged me, 
Who has killed the divine bull.” 


At this, Eabant is aroused and challenges the goddess to a per- 
sonal combat, and to express his contempt throws the carcass 
of the bull into her face. 

The seventh and eighth tablets are represented only by 
small fragments. We only learn that a fatal disease, probably 
sent through the wrath of Ishtar, seizes upon Eabani, and causes 
his death. 

In the ninth tablet Gilgamesh mourns the loss of his friend. 
And now the hero himself is taken with a mortal disease. He 
has heard of one named Parnapishtim, who has escaped the 
common fate of man, and in some far-distant country enjoys 
immortality. He determines to visit him, and learn the secret 
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of hissexemption from death. He sets out, and encounters 
many dangers. The mountain Mashu is a place of many ter- 
rors. It has two entrances, the places where the sun rises and 
sets, and these are guarded by scorpion men, 


“Of terror-inspiring aspect, whose appearance is deadly, 
Of awful splendor, shattering mountains,” 


but the hero is permitted to pass. Hereaches the shore, where 
are the palace and the throne of Sabitum. She forbids his 
further progress, but at length, yielding to his pleadings, she 
consents, if he can but persuade the ferryman Ardi-Ea. This 
ocean surrounds and extends beneath the earth, and beyond is 
the great gathering place of the dead. The ferryman consents, 
and he crosses safely in the venturesome boat. The hero 
reaches the home of Parnapishtim, who tells him it is impos- 
sible for mortal man to escape death. This carries us on to the 
eleventh canto, the episode of the Deluge. 

The hero of our story inquires how it is that Parnapishtim 
himself has escaped death, and this calls forth the story of the 
Deluge. There wasa city, Shurippak by name, situated on the 
Euphrates, that became very corrupt, and its destruction by a 
mighty storm was determined at acouncil of the gods. Ea, the 
god of wisdom and creator of mankind, warns Parnapishtim in 
a dream: 

“ Erect a structure, build a ship, 
Abandon your goods, look after the souls, 


Throw aside your possessions, and save your life, 
Load the ship with all kinds of living things.” 


Directions are given as to the dimensions of the ship, and the 
plan of the building. Parnapishtim inquires what explanation 
he shall give when the people ask him as to the purpose of the 
building. He is told to reply that he is going to dwell with Ea, 
since Bel, the god of the earth, has cast him out of his territory, 
and is ordered to announce the coming calamity to the people: 


“Over you a rainstorm will come, 
Men, birds, and beasts will perish.” 


Ramman the god of storms will overthrow the devoted city. 
Parnapishtim builds, according to instructions, a flat-bottomed 
boat with upturned edges, such as still navigate the Euphrates. 
Upon this is placed the house-boat, its width and height, each 
120 cubits, seven stories high, sixty-three apartments, carefully 
calked, pitched with bitumen within and without, and stored 
with oxen, meal, and wine, for a festival to celebrate its com- 
pletion. 

Parnapishtim places all he has in the ship—gold, silver, 
goods, “living creatures of all kinds,’’ and his whole family. 
He enters the ship and closes the door. The storm comes on— 
rain, winds, thunder, lightning—for seven days. Men and gods 
are terrified. 
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‘‘ Brother does not look after brother, 
Men care not for another, in the heavens 
Even the gods are terrified at the storm. 
They take refuge in the heaven of Anu. 
The gods cowered like dogs at the edge of the heavens.” 


The storm extended beyond Shurippah to the whole country, 
and is soon beyond the control of the gods, who helplessly 
mourn and lament. But Bel, who seems alone to have been 
responsible for the unexpected extension of the storm, seeks 
the destruction of the whole race. 

The seventh day the storm ceased, one day more and dry 
land appeared, and the boat stuck fast to the mountain 
Nizir—the name means “salvation.” Six days the ship 
remained on the mountain. 


“When the seventh day approached 
I sent forth a dove. 
The dove flew about 
But, finding no resting-place, returned; 
Then I sent forth a swallow. 
The swallow flew about 
But, finding no resting-place, returned; 
Then I sent forth a raven. 
The raven flew off, and, seeing that the water had decreased, 
Cautiously waded in the mud, but did not return.” 


Parnapishtim, who gives this account, leaves the ship, and 
offers sacrifice on the top of the mountain. ‘“‘ The gods breathed 
in the odor; the gods breathed in the sweet odor.”’ They gather 
“like flies around the sacrifice.” Ishtar declares that Bel shall 
not enjoy the sacrifice, since he was the cause of the greater 
deluge of waters. As Bel approaches, he 1s enraged that any 
of the race should have escaped. Ea remonstrates with him 
for the destruction of the innocent with the guilty: 


“ Punish the sinner for his sins, 
Punish the evil-doer for his evil deeds; 
But be merciful so as not to root out completely, 
Be considerate not to destroy everything.” 


Bel is reconciled. Says Parnapishtim: 


“Bel came to his senses, 
Stepped on board of the ship, 
Took me by the hand and lifted me up, 
Brought up my wife, and caused her to kneel at my side, 
Turned toward us, stepped between us, and blessed us: 
‘Hitherto Parnapishtim was human, 
But now Parnapishtim and his wife shall be gods like us.’”’ 


Gilgamesh is now permitted to eat magic food and to wash 
himself in the water of life. He is indeed healed of his disease, 
but remains mortal. There is also revealed to him “the secret 
of life,” a plant that grows at the bottom or on the side of a 
deep fountain. The ferryman takes him to the place, and he 
grasps the plant, but it slips out of his hand and is snatched 
away by a demon.: 
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The twelfth canto finds Gilgamesh seeking to learn the secret 
of the future life. Eabani is raised from the dead and ques- 
tioned, but can give no satisfactory answer. And thus the great 
epic ends. 

Jastrow subjects the epic to discriminating study, points out 
the various elements of different ages—historic and natural, 
popular and scholastic—that enter into its composition, and 
compares it with Biblical and other fragments. It does not 
come within the purpose of this article to enter fully into these 
interesting subjects of discussion. 

Parnapishtim is called Adra-Khasis, “the very pious’’; in 
its original form, it seems to have been Ahasts-adra-m—m is an 
emphatic termination, as Jastrow points out, thus doubling the 
emphasis. This latter epithet is distorted in the account of the 
Deluge, written in Greek by the Chaldean priest Berosos in 
the third century before Christ, and appears as Xisuthros. 

According to this account, preserved by Alexander Poly- 
histor and Abydenus, Kronos revea!s to Xisuthros in a dream 
that on the fifteenth of the month Daesios all mankind would 
be destroyed by a flood. This Chaldean Noah was the tenth 
King of Babylon. He was commanded to bury the records of 
antiquity in Sippara, the city of the Sun, build a ship, take all 
birds and four-footed beasts, and enter the ship with his family 
and friends. He built the ship 9,000 feet long and 2,000 feet 
wide. The flood came, but seems to have been of brief dura- 
tion. Xisuthros sent forth birds three times; the last time they 
did not return. He made an opening in the ship, and looking 
out found the earth dry again, and his boat stuck fast on a 
mountain. He disembarked with his wife, daughter, and helms- 
man, erected an altar, offered a sacrifice, and then, with those 
who disembarked with him, disappeared. Those who remained 
in the ship called him by name, and heard a voice from the 
skies exhorting them to live a godly life, and telling them that, 
on account of his piety, he had been taken away to the gods, 
and his family and helmsman had been admitted to the same 
honor. They were bidden to return to Babylon and dig up the 
buried records. Hearing this, they offered sacrifices, obeyed 
the directions of the heavenly voice, rebuilt Babylon, and 
founded cities and temples. 

Pére V. Scheil has recently discovered a new account of the 
Deluge. This interesting document is found on a fragment of 
a terra-cotta tablet that originally consisted of eight columns, 
four onaside. Fortunately the superscription remains. When 
any literary work required several tablets, the superscription of 
each repeated its title, which consisted of a few words of the 
beginning. The superscription of this tablet shows that it 
formed the tenth chapter of the story, “While the Men Rested,” 
and quite distinct from the story preserved in the previously 
discovered versions that begin with the words, “They See a 
Source,’ and form its eleventh chapter. Ancient mythological 
and legendary pieces wrought into various literary compilations. 
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This tablet was found in Sippara, according to those from 
whom it was obtained, a city of ancient literary fame. This 
statement is partially confirmed by the name of the scribe, 
Ellit-Aya. Now Aya was the consort of Shamash, and Sip- 
para was the principal seat of the worship of these divinities. 
The scribe was a scholar in one of the many schools that 
flourished in the city of the Sun-god. The tablet is carefully 
written. ‘“ The signs are a little worn, but legible. After each 
ten lines, Ellit-Aya has lightly marked the sign for /n in,the 
margin of the column, and the total of the column at the foot, 
and finally the total number of lines at the end of the tablet, 
in all 439 lines.” The tablet is dated “the 28th day of the 
month Sebat, in the year when King Ammizaduga built the 
fortress Ammizadugaki at the mouth of the Euphrates,” ap- 
proximately 2140 B.C. 

When the ancient cuneiform scribe found the text that he 
was copying mutilated, he conscientiously indicated the fact 
by the word /zdis, “ effaced.” The use of this word in the tablet 
under consideration proves that it is a copy of a more ancient 
document. The date of the original must have been several 
centuries at least earlier than the copy. The main facts of this 
fragmentary account are: the punishment of man for sin; the 
flood as the instrument of this punishment; the ruin of city 
and land; the building of a ship for safety, and the intercession 
of a friendly god. The tablet furnishes the form of the name 
Khasis-Adram mentioned above. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Lenormant in 
his “Beginnings of History,” traces traditions of a deluge 
among many peoples and tribes on all the continents and many 
of the islands in all parts of the world. This fact has not yet 
received adequate consideration. 

I had intended to compare these several accounts with the 
relation in Genesis, but the space at my command forbids. I 
will only say that the many differences seem to me to consist 
in incidentals; in essentials there is agreement. The thorough 
exploration of “Ur of the Chaldees” and other early cities of 
Babylonia will doubtless bring to light other verses. Possibly 
the original written documents may yet be recovered. 





MEXICAN PAPER 
BY FREDERICK STARR. 


In 1880, Dr. Ph. J. J. Valentini presented his important dis- 
cussion upon Mexican paper before the American Antiquarian 
Society.* The article is unfortunately but little known. After 
mentioning the enormous quantity of paper, paid as tribute to 
the Aztec Confederacy, Dr. Valentini investigates the materials 
from which the ancient Mexicans manufactured paper and the 
methods they employed. He quotes Petrus Martyr and Diego 
de Landa in regard to paper made from tree bark in the hot 
lands, and Gomara and Hernandez relative to paper made from 
the leaves of maguey in the plateau country. These authori- 
ties wrote shortly afterthe Conquest. Boturini, who came much 
later, does not refer to bark paper, but mentions that from the 
maguey, and also speaks of a paper made from palm leaves, 
samples of which in his possession, were ‘as smooth as silk.” 
Clavijero, also a comparatively late author, speaks of silk and 
cotton as materials for paper—or, at least, as surfaces upon 
which paintings were made.t 

We cannot refer to any satisfactory ancient descriptions of 
Mexican paper making. Petrus Martyr never visited Mexico, 
and, while his account is interesting and his description of the 
paper itself is exact, his information as to its origin is at second 
hand. Still he plainly states that the paper he saw was made 
from the inner bark of atree. Diego de Landa describes the 
Maya paper as made from “the roots of a tree.” Valentini, 
reasonably it seems to us, explains this as referring probably to 
the buttressing swellings at the lower part of the rubber tree, 
Castiloa elastica, which he asserts is still called amatl (Az.= 
paper) by the natives of Central America. 

Boturini describes the making of paper from maguey, as 
follows: 


The Indian paper was manufactured from the leaves of the maguey, 
which in the national language was called me¢/,and in Spanish Zita. They 
threw them into water to rot and washed the fibre from them, which, when 
cleaned, they extended to make their paper thick or thin, which afterward 
they burnished for painting upon it. 


Boturini probably never saw the manufacture of paper from 
maguey, but his account, derived from some unknown author 
or by tradition, is probably correct, so far as it goes. Regard- 





*** Mexican Paper: an article of tribute; its manufacture, varieties, employment and uses.” 
Worcester: Charles Hamilton; 1881; 8°, pp. 22. 


+ “ Historia de Mexico.” Ed. of 1883. Mexico. Vol.i., p. 273. 
t“‘ Idea de Una Nueva Historia Generale.” Ed. of 1871. Mexico. Page 326. 
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ing maguey paper we havea capital early authority in Motolinia. 
He says: 


Good paper is made from me¢/: the sheet is as large as two sheets of 
ours, and they make much of this in Tlaxcala, which goes through a great 
part ot New Spain. There are other trees from which it is made in the hot 
lands, and of these they are accustomed to use a great quantity: the tree 
and the paper are called amaz/, and from this name they call letters and 
books and paper amaze, aithough there is also a special name for book.* 


j= Paper was still made from maguey in 1580 at Culhuacan, 
near the City of Mexico, as proved by the statement of Gal- 
lego in the ms. Relacion de Culhuacan. As a matter of 
curious and bibliographic interest, we may mention the fact that 
paper of maguey fibre has been lately made at the City of 
Mexico. In 1898, Dr. Nicolas Leon reprinted Maturino Gil- 
berti’s “ Arte de la lengua Tarasca 6 de Michoacan” (1558). 
One hundred copies were printed, in a sumptuous large quarto 
edition, on maguey fibre paper made expressly for the work. 

But our special interest is not maguey paper. We have re- 
ferred to it because Mr. Hough has lately thrown doubt upon 
the use of maguey paper by the old Mexicans. He begins his 
note with these words: ‘ There seems to be a general imp res- 
sion that the ancient Mexican codices were written on paper 
made from the bark of the maguey (agave species), as this 
statement appears in the works of all the writers who have 
mentioned the subject.’+ This is a curious claim. Neither 
Gomara, Hernandez, Motolinia, Clavijero, Boturini, Lorenzana, 
Orozco y Berra, Chavero, Valentini, or Biart—and th.ese are the 
only writers we have consulted in order to test Mr. Hough’s 
claim—speak of the bark of the maguey as material for paper. 
As Mr. Hough goes on to state—the maguey has no bark. All 
these writers state, however, and there is no reason to question 
their statements that paper was made from the leaf (Aaja or 
penca) of the maguey. There can be no question that two 
kinds of paper were made and used extensively by the 
ancient Mexicans—the maguey paper on the Plateau, the bark 
paper in the low country: the former would have been more 
common among the Aztecs, the latter, among the Mayas. We 
believe that Mr. Hough’s conjecture that “ the numerous ridged 
stone beaters and smoothers found in Mexico were used in 
making paper from bark,” is entirely justified. They were, no 
doubt, also used in “ extending,” by beating, the maguey fibres. 
This use of such stones we suggested in our teaching prior to 
1891. 

In March, 1899, Sefior Xochihua, ar educated and intelli- 
gent Indian at that time connected with the Jefetura at Tlalne- 
pantla, state of Mexico, told us that bark paper is still beaten 
at San Gregorio, in the state of Hidalgo. In our last journey 
to Mexico we looked into the matter arc found it of consider- 





* Motolinia: ‘‘ Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espana.’’ Ed. Icazbalceta. Mexico, 1858; 
p. 246. 
t ‘‘ Material of the Mexican Codices,’”” American Anthropologist, n. s. l., pp. 789-790. 
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able interest. While we have already announced our results,* 
we may be permitted to again present them here. We found 
that such paper is still made over a considerable area in the 
warm mountainous parts of the states of Hidalgo and Puebla. 
The region presents a curious condition ethnologically. Four 
tribes or peoples—Aztecs, Otomis, Tepehuas, Totonacs—are 
sandwiched in with one another in the strangest way. One vil- 
lage may be Otomi, the next Tepehua; or one may be Tepehua 
and the next Totonaco. Two little streams coming together at 
an acute angle may mark three tribal territories, one people liv- 
ing in the included space, and a different one on either side. 
Even in the same town two tribes may dwell side by side: thus 
Pantepec, state of Puebla, is a Totonaco town, with one section, , 


OTOMI WOMAN BEATING BARK PAPER.} 


of perhaps thirty houses, Otomi. In Tlaxco, Puebla, the tour 
peoples—Aztecs, Otomis, Tepehuas, Totonacs—live together. 
Throughout the region these peoples maintain their tribal dis- 
tinctness; each retaining its own language and peculiarities of 
dress and customs. 

So far as we know, the making of bark paper in this region 
is peculiar to the Otomis. Others who wish it, purchase it from 
them. We have certain knowl@dge of the manufacture at four 
towns—San Gregorio (Dist. Tenango, Hidalgo), Xalapa (Dist. 
Zacualtipan, Hidalgo), San Pablito (Municipio Pahuatlan, 





*<* Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico,” Proc. Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences. Vol. viii., pp. 181-182. 


+ See advertisement. 
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Puebla), Ixtololoya (Muninipio Pantepec, Puebla). “At San 
Pablito two kinds of bark are used: moral gives a whitish, 
zalama a purplish paper. The bark is best gathered when full 
of sap, but is kept after drying. A board is used for a founda- 
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BOARD ON WHICH BARK PAPER IS BEATEN. 








tion on which to beat. 
A stone, approximate- 
ly rectangular and 
generally with the 
corners grooved for 
convenient grasping, 
is used for a beater. 
The bark is carefully 
washed in lye-water, 
taken from maize that 
has been prepared for 
tortillas; it is then 
washed in fresh water, 
and finally boiled until 
it shreds readily into 
slender strips. These 
are arranged upon the 
board—first a bound- 
ary line for the future 
sheet of paper is laid 
out,and then strips are 
laid near together, 
lengthwise, within this 
outline. Theyarethen 
beaten with the stone 
until the spread fibres 
are felted together. 
The sheets are dried 
in the air, folded, and 
done up ina package 
of a dozen, which sell 
for three centavos. The 
work is done by the 
women, and usually in 
the houses with a cer- 
tain degree of secrecy. 
The sound of the tap- 
ping of the stones is, 
at certain times, to be 
heard through the 
whole village.” 

We regret not being 
able to identify moral 
and zxalama, with cer- 
tainty, botanically. 


The moral should be some sort of mulberry. Many persons, 
who have spoken of this paper-making, have told us that the 
tree chiefly used is jonote: the Presidente at Pantepec claims 
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that Auwle—the rubber tree—is the proper plant, which would 
agree with Valentini’s claim that the amaz#/ is the Castiloa 
elastica. But Orozco y Berra considered the amadl to be 
Cordia Boissieri, D.C.; and the judge at Pahuatlan asserts that 
the “dragon tree” is used for paper-making, as well as the moral. 
Whether all this perplexing list can be reduced to the simple 
moral and xalama of the Otomis of San Pablito we are uncertain. 

Valentini presents much information regarding the uses of 
Mexican paper. Much was used for writing, much for public 
decoration, but no doubt the larger part was used in religious 
ceremonies. He quotes many passages from Sahagun relative 
to religious use of paper. The temple, idols, victims, priests 
and performers were decked with paper: great sheets of paper 
were carried in processions; paper streamers were attached to 
rods and staves to be carried, or set up at designated spots; 
bones were wrapped about with paper; ears of maize, sprinkled 
with Aude, were wrapped in paper: paper sacks were used for 
carrying certain objects; paper was burned with copa/ and hule 
as an offering; special pieces of paper were supplied the dead 
as passports. We need not quote all of Valentini’s quotations, 
but there are two or three which are, for us, of special import- 
ance. As Valentini abbreviates them, we quote and translate 
directly from Sahagun: 


In this same fesZa in all the houses and palaces they raised some staves 
at the end of which they fastened papers full of drops of Au/e, and they 
called these papers Amateteuit/,; this they do to the honor of the gods of 
water.* 


In the sixteenth month Avemustli (the descent of rain) the 
ceremonies are conducted by the priests of the Tlalocs, or gods 
of rain: 


In this time the satraps (priests) of the Tlalocs were growing very de- 
vout and penitent, praying their gods for rain and expecting the showers. 
‘ When it began to thunder and give signs of rain these satraps took their 
censers. * * * * Thus they began, then, to incense all the statues of 
the temples and of the wards. With these services they demanded and 
expected the rain: other persons, from desire for rain, vowed to make 
images of the mountains. Five days before the time of the feast they 
bought paper, Aude, neguen and knives, and with much devotion prepared 
themselves by fasts and penances for making the images of the mountains 
and covering them with paper. * * * The whole night they occupied 
in cutting papers in different fashions, and they called the objects cut out 
in this way ¢efevit/.t They attached them at their base to some great staves, 
in the manner of a flag. All these papers were sprinkled with Aw/e, and 
then they thrust this staff in the Jatio of the house of every man, and there 
they remained the whole day of the fiesta; those who had made the vow to 
make the images, invited the ministers of the idols to come to their houses 
to make the papers with which they had to adorn the images of the moun- 
tains, and they made them in the ca/mecac ; after they were made they bore 
them to the houses of those who had vowed. * * * On arriving they 
decorated the images, which were made of dough of amaranth; some had 
made five, some ten, and others fifteen—images of the mountains upon 





*Sahagun: “ Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espana.”” Ed. Bustamente. Mexico, 
1829; Vol. 1., p. 84. 
t Prokably the same as “ teteuitl=teteotl ”’=idol. 
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which the clouds gather—like el Volcan, la Sierra Nevada, and la Sierra de 
Tlaxcala. * * * Having killed, as they say, all these images or statues, 
they took off the papers with which they were adorned and all together 
they burned them in the /atio of the same house. * * * When the 
feast was finished they gathered the papers off the staves, which were 
placed in the Jazios, which they called ¢efevit/, and carried them to certain 
places of water which were marked with some stakes set up, or to the 
heights of the mountains.* 


In these passages, we find the use of paper in religious 
festivals connected with the desire for rain. Paper is consid- 
ered as a sacrifice, it is sprinkled with drops of ule (also a 
sacrifice), it is cut into decorative forms for placing upon gods 
or sacred objects, and in connection with all this a feast is cele- 
brated. 

Interestingly enough, paper still serves quite similar pur- 
poses. The paper now made by the Otomis is not used for 
writing, nor wrapping: it is employed in pagan ceremonials 
and in witchcraft. These Indians celebrate annually their 
““costumbre” (custom). This differs from place to place, but 
everywhere we find paper cui for decoration of saints or sacred 
objects, sprinkling it with the blood of a sacrifice, eating a com- 
mon meal—and all this done with specific reference to the rain 
and crops. A single case from my “ Notes” will illustrate: 


Otomi Indians in the J/unicipio of Tlacuilotepec (at Cuaxtla for ex- 
ample) celebrate annually £7 Costumbre (“the custom”). They believe 
that Montezuma will come again, and that, meantime, he it is who gives 
health, crops and all good to the people. They prepare a feast in his honor, 
of which he is believed to partake with them. An enclosure is prepared in 
a retired spot and a table made; upon it they place many mumecos of paper. 
Formerly they used the bark paper for these, but now they buy paper in 
the “endas. These figures may be so many as to cover the table two inches 
deep. They shove money—usually small silver pieces—under these figures. 
Guajalotes (turkeys), hens, or other offerings are slain and the blood from 
the headless bodies is sprinkled over the mumnecos , this they do that Monte- 
zuma may not be annoyed and that he may give them the things they may 
desire. After the feast the money and the figures are left upon the table, 
and the mestizos steal the former.t 


As to the use of the paper in witchcraft we may quote from 
the same piace: 


Thus, it is cut into mumnecos (figures of persons, horses, or other crea- 
tures) upon which to practice witchcraft. Ata trial in Pahuatlan the judge 
found upon the prisoner a figure cut in such paper intended to represent 
him (the magistrate): it had been sewn through the body and the lips sewn 
through—this to prevent his pronouncing a sentence. By burying these 
about the house or corra/ of an enemy harm is wrought him or his animals. 
Mr. Alfred Culin, an American who has lived some years at San Bartolo, 
has had many left at his house; he says they spot the place of the heart 
with blood and thrust spines through them. In the cave behind and above 
San Bartolo piles of them are sometimes left after gatherings of drwjas. 
Bunches of them are left at places in the mountain roads to be trodden 
under by the passers. An old man at Pantepec says they are also useful in 
curing disease; a 4ruja will cut a figure to represent his patient patron: 
this is then worn by the subject at the place of the disease. 





*Sahagun: ‘ Historia general de las cosas de Nueva Espana.”” Ed. Bustamente. Mexico, 
1829; Vol.1, pp. 176-179. + P. 182. 
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And, lastly, a word comparing this Mexican bark paper and 
the well-known Polynesian afa. Paper or cloth of beaten bark 
has been made in America, or is now made, not only in 
Mexico, but also in Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and other parts 
of South America. 

We have already quoted Mr. Hough regarding beating stones. 
Fhese are, as he says, among the commonest of Mexican anti- 
quities. While presenting some variation, they are, on the 
whole, much alike. What modern beaters we have seen are 


MODERN BEATERS FOR MAKING BARK PAPER: MEXICO, 


smaller and cruder than the ancient ones. The specimens 
shown above are fairexamples. One is of gray lava rock: it 
is almost square, measuring about two inches on a side, and one 
inch thick; both sides are smooth from use, one more so than 
the other. The second specimen, of the same material, is 
rectangular, two and one-fourth inches long by an inch and a 
half wide, and one and one-fourth inch thick; the edge is mid- 
grooved along the sides and 
ends, rendering <BR =, the stone more 
easy for grasp Yim \\\\\\s ing: the two 
beating surfaces Uy YP DN, 28 unequally 
smooth, andthe Uf pay 4/4 ® one which is 
most worn has YY fi fy YY become round 
at the long edyes Viliy / UY These little 
beaters are & Vy yy / small for a 
white man’s “—Zy Yi hand, but are of 
suitable size for i fh Z, the hand of an 
Indian woman. Lyi fy; In cut 4, a fair 
example of the , ancient beaters 
is represented. It is larger and 
more carefully made than the preceding: it is of a handsome, 
dark—almost black—serpentine; it measures three and one- 
half by two and three-fourths inches, and is almost one inch 
and a half thick. One side is perfectly smooth from rubbing 
and is rounded along the edges, as in one of the recent speci- 
mens; the other side is flat and divided into seven ribs by six 
grooves. The corners are notch-grooved for finger holds, or 
for passage of lashings for ahandle. A little larger than usual, 
and much better made, the specimen is typical of a whole class 
in its one smooth and one ribbed side, and corner notching or 


ANCIENT BARK BEATER: MEXICO. 
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edge grooving.* These old beaters—larger and better made 
than the modern—suggest a question: Is it not probable that 
the old industry was man’s work? Conservative woman has 
clung to it, and with tools, in size better adapted to her hand- 
ling and quality showing the lessened importance of her art, 
still beats out the paper now used only in religious or super- 
stitious ways. . 
But there is another type of ancient paper beater found in 
Mexico, though it is much rarer than the preceding. The 





STONE CLUB FOR PAPER BEATING (ANCIENT): MEXICO. 


specimen illustrated above is of a fine-grained, rather heavy, 
green stone; it isa pounding club or mallet, with handle and beat- 
ing body in one piece; it measures seven and one-fourth inches 
in length. The handle presents an elliptical cross-section, 
while the beating body is almost rectangular in such a section; 
the four almost flat faces measure a little less than two inches 
across; three are smooth, while the fourth is ribbed with ten 
longitudinal ridges produced by nine grooves. The similarity 
of this beater to the common Polynesian “apa beater is evident 
at a glance. In cut 6 we have such a beater in hard wood. In 
cut 7,a bark beater is represented, which is almost the same in 
form and character, but is made of bone: this is from the 





TAPA BEATER FROM POLYNESIA: HAWAII. 


Tlingit Indians of Alaska. The Polynesian and Tlingit speci- 
mens are longer and more slender than the Mexican, but all 
three are plainly one implement. All present a form of club 
with handle and beating body in one piece; all show a rect- 
angular section of the beating portion; all present three smooth 
faces, and one grooved and ribbed. Beaters for bark occur, in- 





*In my “‘ Manuel of Mexican Archzology,”’ now in preparation, I shall illustrate a series of 
these beating stones, to show their range in form and character. 
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deed, in other countries, e.g. New Guinea and Africa; they are 
usually quite different from these in sectional form and in the 
mode of grooving. Personally we are inclined to see a signi- 
ficance in the the similarity of the Polynesian-Tlingit-Mexican 














BARK BEATER OF THE TLINGIT: ALASKA. 


beaters. Were there no other evidence pointing to relation- 
ship or contact between the three populations, the argument 
would be, indeed, weak; as it is, however, this similarity pre- 
sents evidence which reinforces an argument already made, 





A REMARKABLE INDIAN PIPE* 


BY W. J. WINTEMBERG. 


This interesting and valuable stone pipe was found by the 
writer in August, 1898, on the site of an ancient Indian camp 
near the village of Bright, in Oxford county. On one side it 
has the representation of the Thunder Bird, a mythical being 
to which was attributed the natural phenomenon implied by its 
name. The drawing represents a bird with a human head.t 
The four lines coming down obliquely to the right and left sides 
of the bird's head evidently represent lightning. The simplest 
delineation of lightning among savage folk would naturally be 
by these zig-zag strokes. Even among our deaf mutes the 
gesture sign is by describing with the index finger of the hand 
its zig-zag course through the sky These zig-zag lines are also 
used by the Pueblos or Tusayan Indians to represent lightning, 
and among the ancient Assyrians three zig-zag “‘thunder-bolts” 
were the symbol of Vul,the atmospheric god. 

It is a matter of conjecture what the upright line and the 
three cross bars on the breast signify. They may represent 
the vital organs; perhaps the heart and lungs, and, symboli- 
cally, the life of the individual. Of course all this is mere 
conjecture. Perhaps some of our more advanced mythologists 
could throw some light on the subject. The bird’s talons or 
claws and the wings are well shown, although they are dispro-. 





* Reprinted from the “‘ Reliquary and Illustrated’Archzologist,”’ April, 1900. 

+ According to a description of this fabulous creature given by an Iroquois sorcerer to th 
Jesnit missionary Brebceuf, the Iroquois thunder bird also partook slightly of the Gennes ioe 
Tt is a man in the form of a turkey cock.””—Relations des Hurons, 1636, p. rr4f 
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portionately small. The three tail-feathers are also well shown, 
and the curious markings on the middle one may have had 
some mythic meaning to the primitive artist. The zig-zag 
mark at the right of the bird’s tail no doubt represents another 
lightning stroke, or a snake; or, perhaps, both, for among some 
savage tribes the lightning and the snake were regarded as 
identical, z.¢., the lightning flash, owing to its resemblance to 
the sharp, sudden, zig-zag movements of the snake, was often 
called a fiery serpent. Thus, some tribes of our Canadian 
Indians call the lightning a 
fiery serpent, and believe 
that the thunder is its hiss- 
ing. And if we turn to old- 
world mythology, we also 
find the lightning identified 
with the snake—the flashes 
of lightning having been 
regarded by the Greeks 
as the fiery serpents of 
Zeus, the god of the air. 

The side opposite to the 
thunder bird bears a series 
of incised lines, making a 
pattern often found on pot- 
tery. On the side to the right of the bird is the drawing of a 
man with an unfinished head. This figure also has an upright 
line and cross-bars on the breast, except that they are arrow- 
like in form. On the remaining side is the stem-hole, and 
above it are two deep hollows. Above these is the figure of a 
quadruped, probably a fox or a wolf. Below the stem-hole is 
the deeply-incised figure of across. The cross was used as a 
symbol before the appearance of Europeans on this continent, 
and it is generally believed to have reference to the cardinal 
points. 

The lines surrounding the top of the bowl were for orna- 
ment alone, and appear to have been an afterthought, as they 
cut the upper part of some of the designs. This pipe was 
found in what was at one time Neutral, or Attiwendaronk, ter- 
ritory. To the writer's knowledge it is the only specimen of 
the kind that has ever been found in the peninsula of Western 
Ontario. It is now in the Ontario Archeological Museum, at 
the Education Department, Toronto. 

















INDIAN PIPE WITH MYTHOLOGICAL 
DESIGNS. 

















ANCIENT AZTEC CITIES AND CIVILIZATION. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Several questions arise in connection with the ancient cities 
of Mexico, which need to be answered before we can proceed 
with the description of them. They are: First, were they 
worthy of the name cif#tes? second, are the descriptions which 
were given by the Spanish historians correct, or must we rely 
upon the evidence of the archeologists for our knowledge of 
their real character? third, what is the testimony of history 
concerning these cities and their early growth and progress? 
fourth, in regard to the architecture which embodied itself in 
these ancient cities: can we distinguish it from that which pre- 
ceded it, and so decide what cities belonged to the Aztec, and 
what to the Toltec period. 

I. In reference to the first question, we may say that certain 
modern writers have been disposed to reject the term city alto- 
gether from their vocabulary, when speaking of ancient places 
in America, whether found in Mexico, Central America, or 
Peru; and in its place use the term pueblo, conveying the idea 
that they were nothing more nor less than large Indian villages, 
similar to those which are still occupied in New Mexico, and 
that the people who built them were no more civilized than the 
Indian tribes of the North. We maintain, however, that there 
was a great difference between the Indian villages and the so- 
called cities, and that this difference was an index of the stage 
of culture which had been reached. 

To illustrate: we find, even at the present time, Eskimo 
villages which are mere collections of huts constructed of ice 
and snow, or of bone and bark, and approached by long pass- 
ageways. We find that the tribes in the eastern portion of the 
continent dwelt in stockade villages, or in inclosures surrounded 
by earthworks; their houses being constructed mainly of wood. 
There are villages on the Northwest coast, which belong to 
the fishermen and hunters, the most of which are constructed 
of wood, and are arranged in a line along the water front, and 
are marked by an immense array of totem-poles, which seem 
at a distance like masts of vessels, but are indicative of the 
history and ancestry of the people. 

In the more central districts, especially on the plateau, the 
villages are contained in great *‘communistic houses, many of 
which are placed upon the summits of the mesas, and are 
built of adobe or of stone. 

In Peru the villages were generally the capitals, and were 
connected with roadways which passed over the mountain; 
they were under the control of the Incas, the capital being the 
centre, where were the finest specimens of architecture. 
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In Mexico and Central America people seem to have been 
gathered into large places, which were laid out after a fixed 
order and were under a central government, and abounded with 
temples, palaces, canals, bridges, fountains, and gardens, and 
contained many elaborate specimens of architecture. 

These several types of native architecture represented the 
various grades of civilization, each one of which was confined to 
a separate geographical district and is suggestive of a distinct 
form of aboriginal culture. 

It should be remembered that these Aztec cities had 
a very different origin from the ordinary Indian villages of 
the North, and were built on a very different plan. They 
may have grown up out of rude villages, and the people 
may have come up from the clan life into a later social 
organization; yet so much of their art and architecture was 
borrowed from the civilization which had previously existed 
among the Toltecs, that the signs of their own native growth 
were lost in that which had been added to it. Every people 
owes its architecture and its art to the different elements which 
have prevailed in the region, and we can no more confound the 
Mexican city with the pueblo of New Mexico, than we can the 
modern city with the little hamlet of log houses, or the houses 
of the white man with the hut of the ordinary Indian. The 
growth of society was greatly modified by the surroundings, 
and the city which grew up in the midst of the beautiful lake 
and was connected with the banks by long artificial dykes must 
have had a very different history from that of villages which 
had been erected on the summits of the lofty mesas and which 
owed their defense to the walls by which they were surrounded, 
and their conveniences to the terraces with which they were 
provided. 

There were, to be sure, other cities built upon the summits 
of mountains of Mexico, as Messrs. Holmes and Charnay have 
shown; but these mountain cities, which stretch out at great 
length and cover the entire summits, are very different from 
the compact pueblos which were compressed into one great 
house, and resembled great bee-hives with their cells occupied 
by human beings. The government of a monarch, who ruled 
over a large district and who subordinated all adjoining tribes 
to his own power, was very different from that of a village 
cacique, who ruled over a single village and had a few officers 
subject to his command, but who knew all of his people by 
name, as a father does his children. 

The Spanish historians did not stop to ask the history of the 
people before they gave the name “city” to the various places 
which they entered. They knew that they were governed by 
religious despots, and that in the midst of each, there wer 
temples, where bloody sacrifices had been offered, and it was 
very natural that they should call the places cities, and their 
rulers kings or monarchs, and their religious men priests, and 
that they should apply the very terms which were in common 
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use among them, in speaking of the objects which they saw. 
They were accustomed to the architecture which had grown 
up in Europe during the middle ages, and their minds would 
naturally revert to feudal despots, who dwelt in their castles 
and who ruled over their retainers, who lived in the surround- 
ing forests. 

It was not to be expected of the Spaniards at this time that 
they would draw the distinction between the ancient cities of 
Mexico and the ordinary Indian villages, and certainly not to 
show the difference between the ancient cities and the pueblos 
of New Mexico, for they knew nothing of the latter. 

The names* which the Spanish historians used would of 
themselves show very clearly that there was a very different 
condition of things among the ancient Mexicans from that 
which prevailed among the northern tribes. Consequently the 
term pueblo should not be applied to the cities, nor medicine 
lodge to the temple, nor council houses to the palaces, nor medt- 
cine men to the priests, nor “#ibal chiefs to the kings. Tribal 
society may have continued on a basis of kinship, but self- 
defense brought about the confederacy of the tribes of Mexico, 
and this confederacy resulted in establishing cities which were 
in reality capitals. 

The City of Mexico was divided into four principal quar- 
ters, with twenty war-chiefs, one chief representing the element 
of worship, all under one head, the “chief of men,” or king, 
who seems to have been like the monarchs of the East, clothed 
with power of priest and king. 

II. In reference to the descriptions by the historians, it 
should be said that there were many things to account for them. 
While they have been pronounced by various critics as extrava- 
gant exaggerations, yet the latest researches are proving that 
they were in the main quite correct. There were certain influ- 
ences which would lead them to give a rose-colored view, and 
yet this was better than a tame and spiritless account. The 
reports of the discovery so recently made by Columbus and his 
company had aroused great expectations, and there would 
naturally be a desire in the minds of the writers who were de- 





* We take at random from Bandelier’s report the following: ‘‘ The residence of the CHIEF OF 
MEN was Called TECPAN, THE HOUSE OF THE COMMUNITY; for the official family had to wait upon 
the officers and chiefs who transacted business at the TECPAN. The officer called Kinc of Mexico, 
or Emperor of Anahuac, was Tlacateuchtli; while the MAJOR DOMO, orkeeper of the tribute, was 
called Cihuacohuatl, HEAD-cHIEF. The lands of the official house were called TECPANTALLI, and 
constituted tribal stores. The council was called TLACOPAN, and was composed of chiefs or 
speakers and supreme judges, and sat in two different halls in the TECPAN or palace; one of which 
was Called the’ court of nobles. The twenty independent social units composing the Mexican 
tribe were called CALPULLI, and were bound to avenge any wrong. The holding of a particular 
territory, a common dialect, a common tribal worship, characterized each one of these CALPULLI; 
but the ‘city’ seems to have been the centre of the government, so that there was a change go- 
ing on from the tribal stage to that of land tenure. Each CALpuLui had its particular god, which 
was worshipped as a tutelar deity within the territory, consequently each kin had its particular 
temple, and had a right to separate worship. Sahagun says that they offered many things in the 
houses wiich they called CALPULLI, which were like ards of different quarters, where those 
of the same kin gathered to sacrifice; as for other ceremonies. 

“The great temple of the Mexican tribe was called CALMECAC, interpreted the ‘ Dark 
House.’ ‘This was the abode of such men as underwent severe trials preliminary to their investi- 
ture with the rank of chief. Each calpulli had a ‘ House of Youth’ joined tothe temple. There 
were houses of education. Besides these, there was a special place for the education of the 
children of noblemen. Those who were trained for the priesthood dwelt in the house called 
CALMECAC.”’ 
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scribing the new scenes into which they were entering to meet 
these expectations, and this possibly led them to exaggerate 
their reports. It was, however, perfectly natural that they 
should draw a comparison between that which they saw in the 
New World and that which was so familiar to them in the Old, 
for their minds would inevitably revert to their native country, 
and there was no better way of expressing themselves. 

It should not be considered as owing altogether to a purpose 
to deceive, that the wonderful scenes which came before their 
eyes were vividly described, for the Spaniards were a very im- 
pressible people and lived in a romantic age, and were accus- 
tomed to speak and write in figurative language. 

There is no doubt that the explorers were greatly surprised 
by the scenes which came to their vision as they landed 
upon the coast and passed into the interior, especially when 
they reached the borders of the Plateau and were able to get 
a glimpse of the beautiful valley which was encompassed by 
the mountain ridges, and in the midst of which shone the sil- 
very waters of the lake, which was to become the scene of their 
most daring exploits. The lofty snow-covered peaks of the 
great mountains, which stood like sentinels to guard the eastern 
entrance to the valley, also impressed them with a sense of the 
sublime, for they are still counted among the highest and grand- 
est of the mountains of the world. The fact that in the midst 
of this beautiful valley there were so many so-called cities 
which were filled with a teeming population, and that so many 
of the appliances and conveniences of a native civilization were 
apparent was matter of surprise. 

This civilization has been compared to that of Europe dur- 
ing the middle ages. It might better be compared to that of 
Egypt during the time of the first four dynasties, when the 
Pyramids were erected; or to that of Babylonia, before the 
time of its conquest by the Assyrians, when the great walled 
cities covered the valley of the Tigris and the terraced pyra- 
mids and palaces began to be built; or, stil! better, to the civil- 
zation of India and China, when their history first began to ke 
written. The Spanish historians were disposed to draw a 
parallel between this civilization and that of the feudal times, 
when there were so many lords and barons dwelling in castles, 
who held the land in their possession and ruled the masses by 
their power, making them their vassals and retainers. There 
were no knights errant and no tournaments, no pilgrimages or 
distant journeys, no such conquests as made the names of cer- 
tain kings of England famous. 

The magnificence of the Moorish architecture never ap- 
peared in Mexico. The vision of the Alhambra had never 
dawned upon this rude people, there was no such mingling of 
turrets and towers with the vast expanse of the houses of great 
cities as met the eyes of Marco Polo in his journey to the 
East. The marvels of Cathay were not discovered by the 
Spaniards, though they were perhaps in hourly expectation of 
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finding them. There is no doubt that their minds were tinctured 
with the stories which had been told of the cities of the East, and 
the conviction that America was a portion of the Asiatic conti- 
nent had not lost its force. It was a day of romance and 
chivalry, and the kings of Europe were satisfied with nothing 
short of romance. It cannot be laid altogether to a love of 
exaggeration, that such writers as Sahagun, Bernal Diaz, 
Torquemada,* Veytia, Ixtlilxochitl and Clavigero gave such 
rose-colored views. 

The accurracy of science was nowhere exercised, and literal 
exactness could not have been expected from them. It was, 
however, fortunate that there were those who could recognize 
the beauty of the scene, and could appreciate the inventions 
and improvements which had been wrought out by this strange 
people, who lived beyond the seas, and that they could ade- 
quately describe the style of the art and architecture which 
was prevalent.’ 

The cities have passed away, and the scene which so won- 
derfully impressed the Spaniards at their advent has entirely 
changed. There are, to be sure, many modern cities which 
have grown up on the very sites where were these aboriginal 
towns, and some are disposed to draw the contrast between the 
ancient and the modern; but it is better to take the picture ‘ 
which was drawn by the historians as correct, and from this learn 


what were the peculiarities of the aboriginal life, though it may 
be necessary first, to consider the history of the people who 
dwelt there, and especially the architecture which prevailed. 


III. Let us now turn to the third question and inquire 
into the history of the Aztecs, and see how rapidly they 
grew into a semi-civilized condition, and then ask about 
the influences which had conspired to produce this change. 
We hold that the Aztecs borrowed nearly all of their civiliza- 
tion from the Toltecs, that they adopted their style of 
architecture and their art, and yet there were certain peculiar- 
ities which distinguished the cities of the Aztecs from those of 
the Toltecs. 

The Aztecs, who built the beautiful cities and temples which 
so charmed the eyes of the Spanish conquerors, as they came 
to the summit of the great mountain ridge, which surrounded 
the Valley of Mexico, were a rude tribe, who had entered the 
valley from the north about the year 1300. They wandered for 
a time, seeking for a suitable place in which they might make 
their home, and were at last influenced, as tradition goes, by a 
sight which they regarded as a sign from heaven. A bunch of 
cactus was growing upon a rock and upon the cactus an eagle 





*Torquemada, a provincial of the Franciscan Order, came to the New World about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. As the generation of the Conquerors had not then passed 
away, he had ample opportunities for gathering the particulars of their enterprise from their own 
lips. Fifty years, during which he continued in the country, put him in possession of the tradi- 
tions and usages of the natives, and enabled him to collect his history from the earliest mis- 
— as well as from such monuments as the fanaticism of his own countrymen had not de- 
stroyed. 
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was perched, and in the eagle’s claw was a serpent, which was 
always an expressive sign to the natives. This sight led them 
to settle upon the shores of the lake, which was then a small 
inland sea, its salt waters having been the result of the geo- 
logical formation. The following description of the lake and 
the valley which contains it, will be interesting in this con- 
nection: 


The Valley of Mexico is an immense basin of an approximately circu- 
lar shape, sixty miles in diameter, completely bounded by high mountains 
and having only two or three passes out of it. No water drains out of the 
basin. The surface of the valley has a mean altitude above the sea of 7,413 
feet, and an area of about 2,270 square miles. Mountain ranges arise on 
every side, making a great coral of rock, containing many villages and 
hamlets with the ancient capital as the centre. The valley, thus hemmed 
in with solid walls of rock, had been an inland sea for many cycles, and 
during the early existence of man the salt water spread over a large portion 
of the valley. The waters were gradually lessened by seepage and evapo- 
ration, and the Aztec immigrants, coming from the North in the fourteenth 
century, having received a sign that they were to build their city here, set- 
tled on its shores and began building dykes and combating the over-flow of 
the waters. Nearly fifty years before the discovery of America Nezahual- 
coyotl saw the necessity for a drainage canal, and commenced the work in 
1450; he constructed an immense dyke to divide the fresh water which 
came down from the mountains from the salt water of the lakes. The City 
of Mexico was at this time but a rambling Indian village built upon float- 
ing rafts on the water and numerous islets on the borders of the lakes, but 
so arranged that in the event of the water rising, the whole city would float. 

When Cortez arrived in Mexico in 1519, he found, to his great surprise, 
the defense of the city admirably arranged, and a most enchanting view 
of flowering islets formed the floating capital. Little towns and villages, 
half concealed by the foliage. looked, from a distance, like companies of 
wild swans riding quietly on the waves. A scene so new and wonderful 
filled the heart of the Spaniard with amazement. So astonished was he at 
extent of the water of Lake Tezcuco, that he describes it as a “sea that 
embraces the whole valley.* 


The history of Mexico began with the invasion of the 
Toltecs from an unknown region during the ‘fifth century, or 
about the time of the Roman occupation of Great Britain, and 
actually kept pace with the progress of Europe during the cen- 
turies that followed. It reminds us forcibly of the history of 
the British Islands during the middle ages; or, as Prescott 
says, during the time of Alfred the Great. There were, to be 
sure, no signs of the presence of the art and architecture of 
the civilized world, and no such contact with Rome or with 
the historic nations of the East; but the evidence is furnished. 
us from the monuments and ruins which have been discovered, 
that the Toltec civilization did not fall short of that which pre- 
vailed in the south of Europe at this time. This Toltec civili- 
zation continued until the end of the twelfth century, when it was 
in turn forced to give way to that of the Aztec tribe, who swept 
down from the coast of California, Oregon, and other northern 
regions. It is generally agreed that the Aztecs formerly lived 
far to the north, and gradually worked their way southward 
until they reached the flowering Anahuac, but it is not 





*See Romero’s Geography of Mexico. 
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known what their condition was when they arrived at their final 
destination, though the general opinion is that they were like 
other wandering and migrating tribes, and were little above the 
condition of savages. Still, the fact that they so soon con- 
formed to the civilization of the Toltecs who preceded them, 
and adopted their arts and architecture, renders it probable 
that their apparent savagery was only the result of their wan- 
dering life, and that they had the elements of growth within 
themselves. 

IV. Asto the architecture and its marvelous development, 
it will be remembered that the Aztecs were nomads dif- 
fering very little from other wandering tribes; and yet in the 
course of three centuries they came up to a state of civilization 
which seemed to the Spaniards absolutely marvelous; showing 
that there was as rapid advancement among some of the pre- 
historic races as among the historic. Mr. Matthews says: 


The general characteristics of the architecture ‘are those which their 
predecessors, the Toltecs, possessed, and the supposition is that their rapid 
progress was owing to the fact, that they borrowed the civilization of their 
predecessors. Their temples were built after the pattern of the Toltecs, 
and so were the survivals of the native art. Their palaces, so called, were 
low, one story buildings, without windows; but rested upon terraces, which 
raised them above the surface. Each was composed of a stone basement 
and surrounded by a species of facade, carved in imitation of reeds and 
decorated in high relief with scrolls, monsters, and masks, such as are used 
at present on prows of battleships among the Polynesian Islanders. The 
roofs, as near as can be ascertained, were flat and the rooms were lighted 
from the doorways, which were, in some instances, widened by means of 
columns, which were ornaments as well as defences. The temples play a 
more important part than any other building. Forty thousand 7zocad/zs, or 
“ Houses of God,” graced the ancient cities of Mexico, and many, though 
ruined, are still extant. Like the Chaldean temples they consisted, when 
whole, of huge platforms, piled one above another, which drew in as they 
ascended, and were crested with a shrine containing altars and images of 
gilded stone. ; 

Two remarkable specimens still stand at Teotihuacan, near the City of 
Mexico; they were called anciently the ‘‘ Houses of the Sun and Moon,” 
Though much ruined and over-grown with vegetation, sufficient yet remains 
for intelligent restoration, and the fact that these temples are believed to 
belong to the Toltec civilization lends them an additional interest. The 
“Temple of the Sun” rose originally to a height of 171 feet, having a base 
of 645 square feet. That of the Moon was of smaller proportion, both had 
their faces turned toward the four cardinal points of the compass, which 
argues a knowledge of astronomy among the builders, and both were fur- 
nished with walled approaches placed at right angles to their four sides‘ 
which, while dedicated to the stars, still served the useful purpose of tombs 
for the chiefs of the nation. 

Better known than these is the Teocalli of Cholula, the most marvelous 
of Mexican monuments, as regards size, and dedicated to Quetzalcoatl; 
rising only a few feet bigher than the House of the Sun, yet it covers an 
area of twic. the size of the pyramid of Cheops; according to some about 
twenty-six acres; according to others, sixty acres. Though so extensive in 
size, it cannot be compared architecturally with the great feat of masonry 
on the Nile, since even in its palmy days it could never have been much 
more than a huge mound of clay, and sun-dried brick, pierced with subter- 
ranean passages, and surmounted by a rude sanctuary without even the 
grace of good proportions.* 





* See “‘ The Story of Architecture” by C. T. Matthews, page 180. 
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We may say that there were many other cities in Mexico, 
which are now in ruins, some upon the mountains, others in 
the valleys; but the majority of them have been ascribed to 
the Toltecs, and these illustrate the difference between the 
ancient and the more modern civilization. 

It appears that the Aztec cities were originally villages, 
not unlike the fa/afittes or lake villages, which were built upon 
piles over the water, and which belonged to the Stone Age. 

But these cities were placed on the summits of the moun- 
tains, and were constructed by a process of transforming the 
slupe of the mountains into a series of pyramids and plat- 
forms, which were probably surmounted by palaces, or by 
temples and altars, their very sightliness making them impres- 
sive objects in the landscape. 

We are to notice the peculiar quadrangular arrangement of 
the apartments of the kings and the inclosures occupied by the 
priests, as well as the orientation of the pyramids, for there was 
a religious motive embodied in it; the worship of the sun re- 
quiring that the city be built after a certain pattern. This 
quadrangular arrangement has been spoken of by Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, who visited the ancient city of Monte Alban and traced 
out the plan after which it was built, in the arrangement of the 
great pyramidal mounds which covered the mountain sides and 
changed their summits into artificial shapes. 

The description by Mr. W. H. Holmes is especially worthy of 
attention, as his experience as an archeologist would naturally 
lead him to be very cautious in his expressions. After speaking 
of his ascent of the mountain and cultivated terraces and, the 
discovery uf well-preserved quadrangular ruins arranged about 
a quadrangular court, he describes the scene which presented 
itself: 

From the mainland, I ascended the central pyramid, which is the crown- 
ing feature of this part of the crest, and obtained a magnificent panorama 
of the monntain and the surrounding valleys and ranges. Turning to the 
north, the view along the crest was bewildering in the extreme. In years 
of travel and mountain work,I had met with many great surprises, such as 
‘that experienced on emerging suddeniy from the forest-covered plateaus of 
Arizona into a full view of the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, or of obtain- 
ing unexpected glimpses of startling Alpine panoramas—but nothing had 
ever impressed me so deeply as this. The crest of Alban, one-fourth of a 
mile wide, and extending nearly a mile to the north, lay spread out at my 
feet. The surface was not covered with scattered and obscure piles of ruins 
as I had expected, but the whole mountain had been removed by the hand 
of man, until not a trace of natural contour remained. There was a vast 
system of level courts, enclosed by successive terraces and bordered by 
pyramids upon pyramids. Even the sides of the mountain descended ina 
succession of terraces, and the whole crest, separated by the hazy atmo- 
sphere from the dimly-seen valleys more than 1,000 feet below, and isolated 
completely from the blue range beyond, seemed suspended in mid air. All 
was pervaded by a spirit of mystery, solitude and utter desolation, not re- 
lieved bya sound of life or a single touch of local color. It seemed, indeed, 
a phantom city, and separated as it is by half a dozen centuries from the 
modern city—barely traceable as a fleck of white in the deep valley beyond 
the saddle of the Lesser Alban—furnishes a tempting field for speculation. 

I have endeavored to convey some notion of this remarkable scene in 
the panorama which is constructed from a sketch made from the summit of 
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the central pyramid seen in the foreground of the view. The point of view 
assumed is indicated by a cross in the profile view of the mountain, and 
also by a cross on the accompanying map. In the foreground is the great 
terrace, referred to above, crowned by its two pyramids, one placed at the 
southeast corner and the other, the main mound, situated a little to the left 
of the centre. 

Behind this group is the central feature of the ancient city, a vast court 
or plaza, a level, sunken field 600 feet wide and 1,000 feet long, inclosed by 
terraces and pyramids and having a line of four pyramids ranged along its 
centre. * * * The chain of pyramids extending from north to south 
along the middle of the great square constitutes one of the most interesting 
features of the remains. They are well shown in the panorama and map. 
In viewing these works, one is tempted to indulge in speculation as to the 
conditions that must have prevailed during the period of occupation. How 
striking must have been the effects when these pyramids were all crowned 
with imposing temples, when the great level plaza about them, 600 by 1,000 
feet in extent, was brilliant with barbaric displays, and the inclosing ranges 
of terraces and pyramids were occupied by gathered throngs. Civilization 
has rarely conceived anything in the way of amphitheatric-display more 
extensive and imposing than this. 

This would show that the cities at the outset, were laid out 
after a definite plan. and did not owe their character or shape to 
accidental circumstances, or even to the character of the site 
on which they were based. The uniformity of the Mexican 
architecture is very instructive on this account, as it shows that 
it was borrowed from an older people, rather than introduced 
by a savage race. It, however, shows what style was common 
among the barbaric races of the earth, and brings before us that 
type which was common in Asia many thousands of years ago. 
The analogies are found in the cities of the East, such as 
Babylonia, Ninevah, Thebes, far more than in the villages of 
the hunter tribes of the North, and show that they were built 
aftcr an entirely different system. In this respect the early 
historians are more correct than some of the modern arche- 
ologists; for they described the cities as they saw them, while 
the archeologists depend upon only the ruined cities and a few 
relics and remains which are left, from which they are able tc 
trace the plans after which they were built. 

There was another advantage which the historians had over 
the archzologists: they all describe the scenery in such a man- 
ner as to present a perfect picture which appeals to the imagi- 
nation and pleases the fancy; but the archzologists are held by 
the technique of their science and feel bound to give the de- 
tails and measurements of each part in turn, rather than the 
artistic character of the whole scene. For this reason we pre- 
fer to quote the historians, and shall do so without stopping to 
criticise their stvle or correct their statements. 

It is due to the Spanish historians that a picture of barbaric 
magnificence has been preserved and that the middle stage of 
human progress has been portrayed. The descriptions of 
costumes, equipages, house-furnishings, military equipments, 
mode of warfare, as well as of social habits and customs, and 
all the details of domestic life are worthy of careful study on 
this account. The most brilliant and gorgeous scenes riveted 
their attention, for they were as novel and strange to them as 
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they would be tous. Many of the objects which they saw were 
so fragile that they were easily destroyed, and so passed out of 
sight. But, the featherwork and gorgeous head-dresses which 
were worn by the warriors were as true signs of the barbarism 
which prevailed as was the strange architecture which was em- 
bodied in their temples. As Prescott says: 

Architecture is, to a certain extent, a sensual yratification; it addresses 
itself to the eye, and affords the best scope for the parade of barbaric pomp 
and splendor. It is the form in which the revenues of a semi-civilized peo- 
ple are most likely to be lavished. The most gaudy and ostentatious 
specimens of it, and sometimes the most’stupendous, have been reared by 
such hands. It is one of the first steps in the great march of civilization.* 

The historians speak, to be sure, as if the warriors and chiefs 
belonged to an organized army, and of the tribes as if they were 
great nations, and of their cacigues, or monarchs, as if they were 
the kings of a great empire. But this description was certainly 
as correct as that of the writers who have compared the peo- 
ple to the wild tribes of the North, and who have made the 
confederated cities of Mexico to resemble the Iroquois con- 
federacy which formerly existed in the State of New York. 
The tribes which were situated in the valley of Mexico may 
have been at one time nothing more than savages, and their 
condition may have been no better or higher than that of the 
Iroquois, when they were visited by Champlain. But the vision 
which greeted the eyes of Cortez, as he looked down upon the 
valley of Mexico, was very different from that which met the 
eyes of Champlain when he attacked the little band of Iroquois 
on the shores of the lake which bears his name. 

The villages, or so-called castles of the Iroquois were situa- 
ted upon the different lakes which are scattered throughout the 
state of New York, with the chief village, where the ‘“ Long 
House” was situated, in the very centre of the confederacy. It 
was owing to the fact that they were so secure in their strong- 
holds, and were so strong in their confederated capacity, that 
they became a terror to all the tribes. It did not take more 
than three or four centuries for either confederacy to come up 
to the summit of its power, but the great advance during 
the previous history of Mexico under the Toltecs had given to 
the Aztecs a civilization which was very unlike that of the 
Iroquois. And so the scene which greeted the eyes of Cortez, 
the Spaniard, was very different from that which engaged the 
attention of Champlain, the Frenchman. As Prescott says: 

Cortez, at the very time of his landing, recognized the vestiges of a 
higher civilization than he had before witnessed in the Indianislands. The 
houses were some of them large, and often built with stone and lime. He 
was particularly struck with the temples, in which were towers constructed 
of the same solid materials, and rising several stories in height. In the 
court of one of these, he was amazed by the sight of a cross, of stone and 
lime, about ten palms high. It was the emblem of the god of rain. Its ap- 
pearance suggested the wildest conjecture, not merely to the unlettered 


soldiers, but subsequently to the European scholars, who speculated on the 
character of the races that had introduced there the symbol of Christianity. 





See Prescott’s ‘*Conquest of Mexico,” Vol. I., p. 134. 
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The Mexicans had many claims to the character of a civil- 
ized community, but the detestable feature of the Aztec super- 
stition was its cannibalism; though, in truth, the Mexicans were 
not cannibals in the coarsest acceptation of the word. They 
did not feed on human flesh merely to satisfy a brutish appetite, 
but in obedience to their religion. Their repasts were made of 
the victims whose blood had been poured out on the altar of 
sacrifice. Human sacrifice had been practiced by many nations, 
but never by any on a scale to be compared with that in 
Anahuac. Scarcely any author pretends to estimate the yearly 
sacrifices throughout the empire at less than 20,000. Indeed, 
the great object of the war with the Aztecs was quite as much 
to gather victims for their sacrifices, as to extend their empire. 
It was customary to preserve the skulls of the victims of sacri- 
fices in buildings appropriated td the purpose, The companions 
of Cortez counted 136,000 in one of these edifices. Human 
sacrifices were adopted by the Aztecs early in the fourteenth 
century, about 200 years before the Conquest, but it was this 
that led to their ruin in the end. 


V. With this general description of the characteristics of 
the ancient cities of Mexico, we now turn to give an account 
of the location of particular cities through which the 
Spanish conquerors passed, and which they have described 


so graphically. Various writers have drawn from the 
Spanish records, and have given us excellent accounts of 
the Conquest as well as the character of the cities. Our 
knowledge of the architecture which prevailed is secured 
from them, but has been confirmed by later explorations of 
the archzologists.* 

Tlascala was one of the most important and pcpulous 
towns on the tableland. Cortez, in his letter to the Em- 
peror, compares it to Grenada, affirming, that it was larger, 
stronger, and more populous than the Moorish capital, at the 
time of the Conquest, and quite as well built. The truth is 
that Cortez, like Columbus, saw objects through the medium 
of his own imagination. The Tlascalans, who had been 
driven to the mountains and there hidden themselves behind 
the great wall which they had built between the mountains, 
making an artificial barrier to supplement that which was 
natural, were ready to join with Cortez in his attack upon 
the cities which were situated in the valley. The following 
description, given by Prescott, is taken from one of the old 
Spanish historians and furnishes a picture of the people: 


The crowds flocked out to see and welcome the strangers,—men and 
women in their picturesque dress, with bunches and wreaths of roses, which 
they gave to the Spaniards, or fastened to the necks or caparisons of their 
horses, in the same manner as at Cempoalla. Priests, with their white 
robes, and long matted tresses floating over them, mingled in the crowd, 





* The chief modern aujhorities are Prescott and H. H. Bancroft, though the explorations of 
Charnay, of Bandelier, and of W. H. Holmes have thrown much light on the ruined cities. 
These confirm the accounts of the early Spanish historians. 
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scattering volumes of incense from their burning censers. The houses were 
hung with festoons of flowers, and arches of verdant boughs, intertwined 
with roses and honeysuckle, were thrown across the streets. 

The garments of the common people were many coiored, and the mul- 
titude were arrayed in beautiful feathers. The warriors who came forth to 
defend the cities, were also armed with weapons which were of superior 
character, and their chiefs were covered with plumes and head-dresses very 
imposing to the sight. Each nation had its own particular standard on 
which were painted or embroirdered the armorial bearings of the State. 
That of the Mexican empire, as we have seen, bore an eagie in the act of 
seizing a tiger or jaguar. ‘That of the republic of Tiascala, a bird with its 
wings spread as in the act of flying, which some authors call an eagle; 
others, a bird or crane’ Each of the four !ordships of the republic had, 
also, its appropriate ensign: Tizatlan had a crane upon a rock; Tepeticpac, 
a wolf with a bunch of arrows in his paws; Ocotelulco, a green bird upona 
rock, and Quiahuiztlan, a parasol made of green feathers. Each company 
or command had also a distinct standard, the colors of which corresponded 
to the armorand plumes of the chief. Thegreat standard of the Tlascaltec 
army was Carried by the general commanding, and the smaller banners of 
the companies, by their respective captains; they were carried on the back, 
and were so firmly tied that they could not be detached without great 
difficulty.* 

The architecture of this city does not seem to have 
equaled that of the.cities in the valley, such as Cholula, Tez- 
cuco, and Tenochtitlan or Mexico. Still, it was of a char- 
acter to surprise the Spanish conquerors. The division of 
the city into four quarters resembled that which prevailed 
in all of the Aztec cities. The following is a quotation from 
Prescott, which will show the degree of civilization reached: 

The houses were built for the most part of mud or earth; the better 
sort of stone and lime, or bricks dried in the sun. They were unprovided 
with doors or windows, but in the apertures for the former hung mats, 
fringed with pieces of copper or something which, by its tinkling sound, 
would give notice of any one’s entrance. They peculiarly excelled in pot- 
tery, which was considered as equal to the best in Europe. It is a further 
proof of civilized habits that the Spaniards found barber's shops and baths, 
both of vapor and hot. water, familiarly used by the inhabitants. A still 
higher proof of refinement may be discovered in a vigilant police, which 
repressed everything like disorder among the people. The city was divided 
into four quarters, which might rather be called so many separated towns, 
since they were built at different times and separated from each other by 
high stone walls, defining their respective limits. Over each of these dis- 
tricts ruled one of the four great chiefs of the republic, occupying his own 
Spacious mansion and surrounded by his own immediate vassais.f 


The next city which Cortez visited, was the ancient city 
Cholula, capital of the Republic of that name. It lay nearly 
six leagues south of Tlascala and about twenty southeast 
of the City of Mexico. It was said by Cortez to contain 
20,000 houses within the walls, and as many more in the 
environs. It was of great antiquity, and was founded by 
the primitive races who overspread the land before the 
Aztecs, and carried back the foundation of the city to the 
Olmecas, the people who preceded the Toltecs. It had been 
reduced to vassalage by the Aztecs, and its people were 
in frequent collision with the Tlascalans. 





*See Prescott’s ‘*‘ Conquest of Mexico.” 
t+ See Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native Races of the Pacific States.” 
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The inhabitants excelled in various mechanical arts, 
especially that of working of metals, the manufacture of 
cotton and agave clothes, and of a delicate kind of pottery, 
rivalling, Herrera says, that of Florence in beauty. The 
capital, so conspicuous for its refinement, was more vener- 
able for its religious traditions. It was here that the God 
Quetzalcoatl dwelt and taught the Toltec inhabitants the 
arts of civilization. It was in honor of this benevolent 
deity that the stupendous mound was erected, on which the 
traveler still gazes with admiration, as the most colossal 
fabric in New Spain. The date of the erection is unknown, 
for it was there when the Aztecs entered on the Plateau. 
It had the form common to the Mexican teocallis—that of 
a truncated pyramid, facing with its four sides the cardinal 
points, and divided into four terraces. The perpendicular 
height of the pyramid is177 feet. Its base is 1,423 feet long, 
twice as long as the great pyramid of Cheops. It may give 
some idea of its dimensions to state that its base, which is 
square, covers about 44 acres, and the platform on its trun- 
cated summit embraces more than one. It reminds us of the 
colossal monuments of brick-work, which are still seen in 
ruins on the banks of the Euphrates, and, in much better 
preservation, on those of the Nile. 

The following description is from Bancroft’s ‘‘ Native 
Races,” Vol. iv., p. 484: 


From a base of about 1,440 feet square, whose sides face the cardinal 
points, it rose in four equal stories to a height of nearly 200 feet. Traces 
of artificial terraces are noted on the slopes, and excavations have proven 
that the whole amount, or a very large portion of it, is of artificial construc- 
tion. The material of which the mound is constructed is adodes, +~ sun- 
dried bricks, generally about fifteen inches long, laid regularly with alter- 
nate layers of clay. Col. Brantz Mayer says the adodes are inter. ,ersed 
with small fragments of porphyry and limestone, but the historian 'eytia 
ascertained the material to be smal! stones and a kind of brick of ciay and 
straw in alternate layers. * * * Bernal Diaz at the time of the conquest 
counted 120 steps in the stairway, which led up the steep to the temple, but 
no traces of the stairway have been visible in modern times. Hum- 
boldt shows that it is larger at the base than any ot the Old World 
pyramids, over twice as large as that of Cheops, and a little higher than 
that of Mycerinus. Hesays: “The construction of the teocalli recalls the old- 
est monuments to which the civilization of our race reaches. The historical 
annals of aboriginal times, confirmed by the Spanish records of the Con- 
quest, leave no doubt that the chief object of the pyramid was to support 
a temple.’ Latrobe says: “ Many ruined mounds may be seen from the 
summit, in fact the whole surface of the surrounding plain is. broken 
by both natural and artificial elevations.” 


There is no doubt that this terraced mound was a pyra- 
mid on whose summit was the ancient oca/li in which the 
Toltec priests formerly worshipped. It was probably the 
centre of the so-called city which Cortez entered and by 
stratagem conquered, though with great slaughter of the 
natives, and with considerable loss to his own troops. It 
was originally the shrine at which the nations or tribes, 
who dwelt in the Valley of Mexico, gathered for sacrifice, 
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and resembled the temple at Palenque, which was also a 
sacred place of the Maya race. 

Torquemada says they came the distance of 200 leagues, 
and Sahagun, who saw the Aztec gods before the Christians 
had tumbled them from their pride of place, has given a 
minute account of the costume and insignia worn. He says: 


On the summit stood a sumptuous temple in which was the image of 
the mystic deity, god of the air, with ebon features, wearing a mitre on his 
head waving with plumes of fire, a resplendent collar of gold about his 
neck, pendants of mosaic turquoise in his ears, a jewelled sceptre in one 
hand, and a shield curiously painted, the emblem of his rule over the winds, 
in the other. The sanctity of the place, hallowed by hoary traditions and 
the magnificence of the temple and its services, made it an object of ven- 
eration, and pilgrims from the furthest corners of Anahuac came to offer 
up their devotions at the shrine of Quetzalcoatl. In no city was there such 
a concourse of priests, so many processions and so much pomp of cere- 
monial sacrifice. Cholula was, in short, what Mecca is among the Moham- 
medans, or what Jerusalem is among the Christians. It was the “ Holy 
City of Anabuac. The Aztec gods were worshipped and 6,000 victims were 
annually offered up at their sanguinary shrines. 

Nothing could be more grand than the view which met the eye from 
the area on the truncated summit of the pyramid. Toward the west 
stretched that bold barrier of porphyritic rock which nature has reared 
around the valley of Mexico, with the huge Popocatapetl and Iztaccihuatl 
standing like two colossal sentinels to guard the entrance to the enchanted 
region. Far away to the east was seen the conical head of Orizaba, soar- 
ing high into the clouds, and nearer, the barren, though beautifully shaped 
Sierra de Malinche throwing its broad shadow over the plains of Tlascala. 

At the elevation of more than 6,000 feet above the sea are the rich 
products of various climes, growing side by side, fields of maize, the juicy 
aloe, the chilli, Aztec pepper, plantations of the cactus; the land irrigated 
by numerous streams and canals, and well shaded by woods that have dis- 
appeared before the rude axe of the Spaniards. The Spaniards were filled 
with admiration at the aspect of the Cholulans; they were particularly struck 
with the costume of the higher classes, who wore fine embroidered mantles, 
resembling the graceful Moorish cloak, in texture and fashion. They 
showed the same delicate taste for flowers as the other tribes of the Plateau, 
decorating their persons with them, and tossing garlands and bunches 
among the soldiers. Immense numbers of priests mingled with the 
crowd, swinging their aromatic censers, while music from various kinds of 
instruments gave a lively welcome to the visitors. The Spaniards were 
also struck with the cleanliness of the city, the width and great regularity 
ot the streets, which seemed to have been laid out on a settled plan; with 
the solidity of the houses, and the number and size of the pyramidal 
temples. At night, the stillness of the hour was undisturbed, except by the 
occasional sounds heard in a populous city, and by the hoarse cries of the 
priests, from the turrets of the ¢eoca//zs, proclaiming through their trumpets 
the watches of the night. 


The city of Mexico, called in the native language 
Tenochtitlan, was the largest and the most powerful of all 
the Aztec cities. It occupied, as we have said, an island 
near the centre of the lake, which was reached by three 
artificial dykes, one of which connected it with Tlacopan, 
capital of an allied tribe; a second with the city of Tezcuco, 
and a third with Xochimilco. These various cities were 
destroyed by the Spaniards, scarcely a fragment of them 
remains. The following description, gathered by Prescott 
from the early historians, is worthy of our notice: 
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They also saw as they passed along several towns resting on piles and 
reaching afar into the water, a kind of architecture which found great favor 
with the Aztecs. The water was darkened by swarms of canoes filled with 
Indians. The army kept along the narrow tongue of land, which divides 
the Tezcucan from the Chalcan waters, and entered on the great dyke which 
connected the island city with the mainland. It was the same causeway 
which forms the southern avenue of Mexico. The Spaniards had occasion 
more than ever to admire the mechanical science of the Aztecs, in the pre- 
cision with which the work was executed, as well as the solidity of its con- 
struction. It was composed of huge stones, well laid in cement, and wide 
enough throughout its final extent for ten horsemen to ride abreast. Ata 
distance of half a league from the capital, they encountered a solid work, 
or curtain, of stone, which traversed the dyke. It was twelve feet high, and 
was strengthened by towers at the extremities, and in the centre was a bat- 
tlemented gateway, which opened a passage tothe troops. After this the 
army reached a drawbridge near the gates of the city. It was built of wood, 
thrown across an opening in the dyke which furnished an outlet to the 
waters, when swollen by a sudden influx. . 











SERPENT WALL IN MEXICO, 


The architecture of the city of Mexico is interesting from 
the fact that it shows how a village, which resembles the lake 
villages of Switzerland in being placed over the water and built 
upon piles, grew up to be a great city, with streets, houses, 
palaces, temples and market-places, and yet continued to be 
reached by canoes. The growth was rapid, and no specimens 
of the early stages have been preserved. This growth was due 
to contact with a Toltec civilization, which had preceded the 
arrival of the Aztecs, as well as to the resources which the val- 
ley afforded, but mainly to the occupations of the people. 
Mr. Prescott says: 


Agriculture was the chief employment, and this resulted in the rapid 
development of commerce and art, There was scarcely a spot so rude, or 
a steep so inaccessible as not to possess the power of cultivation. * * * 
From the resources thus enlarged by conquest and domestic industry, the 
monarch drew the means for the large consumption of his own numerous 
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household, and for the costly works which he executed for the convenience 
and embellishment of the capital. He filled it with stately edifices for his 
nobles, whose constant attendance he was anxious to secure at his court. 
He erected a magnificent pile of buildings, which might serve both fora 
royal residence and for the public offices. lt extended from east to west 
1,234 yards, and from north to south 978 yards. It was encompassed by a 
wall of unburnt bricks and cement, six feet wide and nine feet high, for one- 
half of the circumference, and fifteen feet high for the other half. Within 
this enclosure were two courts. The outer one was used as the great mar- 
ket-place of the city; and continued to be so until long after the Conquest, 
if, indeed, it is not now. The interior court was surrounded by the council- 
chambers and halls of justice. There were also accommodations there for 
the foreign ambassadors; and a spacious saloon, with apartments opening 
into it, for men of science and poets, who pursued their studies in this 
retreat, or met together to hold converse under its marble porticos. In this 
quarter, also, were kept the public archives, which fared better under the 
Indian dynasty, than they have since under their European successors. 
Adjoining this court were the apartments of the king, including those for 
the royal harem, as liberally supplied with beauties as that of an Eastern 
sultan. Their walls were emcrusted with alabasters and richly tinted 
stuccos, or hung with gorgeous tapestries of variegated feather-work. They 
led through long arcades, and through labyrinths of shrubbery, into gardens 
where baths and sparkling fountains were overshadowed by tall groves of 
cedar and cypress. 


This palace, so graphically described, was a pile of low, 
irregular buildings, flanked upon one side by the wall of ser- 
pents, coatlpantli, which encompassed the great éeoca/l/i, with its 
little city of holy edifices. It may have embraced the apart- 
ments which were necessary for the accommodation of the 
great household of the Aztec monarch; all of them arranged 
in a quadrangular shape, but built in an unsubstantial way and 
of perishable material. 

It will be remembered that this city, with all its grandeur, 
was swept out by the Spaniards in the process of a three 
months’ siege. The point of attack selected by the Spanish 
general was Xochimilco, or the “ field of flowers,” as the name 
implies from the floating gardens which rode at anchor, as it 
were, on the neighboring waters. Prescott says: 


« It was one of the most potent and wealthy cities in the valley, and a 
staunch vassal of the Aztec crown. It stood, like the capital itself, partly 
in the water, and was approached in that quarter by causeways of no great 
jength. The town was composed of houses like those of most other places 
of like magnitude in the country—mostly of cottages and huts made of 
clay and the light bamboo, mingled with aspiring ¢eoca//is and edifices of 
stone, belonging to the more opulent classes. 














THE PROGRESS OF EGYPTOLOGY. 
BY REV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, PH. D. 


The progress of Egyptology during the year 1899, treated 
by the writer in the May-June number of THE AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN, will now be illustrated by considering a few 
of the publications, including those which deal directly 
with discoveries or results from excavations. And first, let 
us note what is doing in the line of catalogues of our great 
collections. 

Two important catalogues have appeared. The Berlin 
Museum has issued an entirely new edition of its Egyptian 
collection. The papyri are no longer included; notwith- 
standing this, however, the size of the volume is doubled, 
yet without making it too bulky for the pocket. Full in- 
dices make reference easy, the descriptions are revised to 
date, and notices of large numbers of new acquisitions are 
added. The arrangement and headings are greatly im- 
proved, so that the guide forms in itself a compendium of 
Egyptian archeology; it is by far the most valuable and 
handy catalogue yet issued by any museum and is indispens- 
able to the archeologist, who will find abundance of new 
ideas in the headings and descriptions. Among the new 
acquisitions we notice particularly the precious fragments 
obtained during the previous year from the temple of 
Sahura, now in course of systematic excavation (p. 42), and 
portions of an unique astronomical iustrument of about the 
XXVIth Dynasty, with an ingenious explanation of its use 
(p. 309). So, too, the British Museum has published a com- 
plete guide to the mummies and coffins which now form so 
prominent a portion of the collection, occupying almost the 
whole of the first and second Egyptian rooms. It is em- 
bellished with twenty-five plates illustrating an example of 
the XIth Dynasty and other instances from the XXth Dy- 
nasty to late Roman times; it also gives a summary account 
of the smaller objects in the cases of the same rooms. The 
plates are numbered in chronological order, but are in- 
serted in the book according to the order in which they are 
described. Dr. Budge is the editor of this very useful guide. 

Mr. Quibell reports upon that gigantic enterprise, a 
‘‘Complete Catalogue of the Gizeh Museum.” It is ency- 
clopediac. He considers that the work will make up some 
forty volumes, and besides the main inventory, three slip 
catalogues are to be made: 


(1) Catalogue of places. showing at a glance all the 
objects known to have come from the severa] sites. 
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(2) Catalogue of names of persons, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 

3) Catalogue of objects dated with certainty, arranged 
in order of dynasties and reigns. 

Indexes of previously existing catalogues and of refer- 
ences to Egyptological literature are being prepared. 

The organization and plan of the work are due to Herr 
Borchardt, who was engaged on the cataloguing of the 
statues for nearly a year before he was joined by any of his 
colleagues. 

About 10,000 numbers out of perhaps 50,000 have been 
done. Herr Borchardt has described the statues and Old 
Kingdom monuments, and is now working on architectural 
models. Herr Reisner has catalogued the boats and can- 
opic vases and most of the amulets. Mr. Crum has dealt 
with the Coptic monuments, M. Chassinat with the sarcoph- 
agi of the two great Der el Bahri finds, Freiherr von Biss- 
ing with pottery, faience and bronze, and Mr. Quibell has 
been engaged with the archaic monuments. Several volun- 
teers have worked on the catalogue; notably Messrs. Gren- 
fell & Hunt on its Greek papyri, Prof. Wilcken on the 
ostraca, and Dr. Miller on Greek inscriptions. 

‘‘A History of Egypt under Ptolemaic Rule” and ‘‘A 
History of Egypt under Roman Rule” are remarkable and 
timely publications, essential to every student and reader 
of Greco-Roman Egypt. Between the first volume, by 
Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, and the second by Mr. J. G. Milne, 
there is a wide difference of treatment in the use of ma- 
terial. Mahaffy usually fails to give his authority, while 
Milne cites references by the wholesale. The former may 
be more readable, but the latter is more useful. Weare 
assured that Mr. Mahaffy is largely occupied with the for- 
tunes of the Ptolemaic dynasty, the characters and compli- 
cated matrimonial relationships of the several sovereigns, 
while he nowhere gives any detailed and comprehensive 
survey of the administrative and economical organization 
of the country. Indeed he frankly abandons it as impos- 
sible (p. 93); but this is surely to overlook the success of 
Lumbroso, and since the appearance of that admirable 
work the availabe materials have been increased by the 
great discoveries of the last ten years. No doubt many 
difficulties and obscurities remain; but this is equally the 
case with every part of the history of the Ptolemies, and 
would only provide the greater scope for Mr. Mahaffy’s in- 
genuity, boldness and resource. In any case, a collection 
and sifting of the existing materials could not fail to be 
useful to the student, both for the purpose of reference and 
as a starting point for future research. This is what Mr. 
Milne has attempted for the Roman period, and it is the 
most valuable portion of his book. His summary of 
Egyptian annals is somewhat dry and barren; but his 
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tabulation of administrative and economical details, which 
occupies chapters i., viii., ix.. x., and the appendices, will 
be most gratefully welcomed by those who have hitherto 
had to collect the evidence for themselves from scattered 
documents, and who can appreciate the labor involved in 
such a work. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon gives us a very valuable work on ‘The 
Palzography of Greek Papyri,” for which he has great apt- 
ness and brilliant acquisitions. Its scope may be indicated 
by specifying the heads of the various chapters: (1) The 
Range of the Subject; (2) Papyrus as Writing Material; 
(3) Non-Literary Papyri; (4) Literary Papyri of the Ptole- 
maic Period; (5) Literary Papyri of the Roman Period; 
(6) The Transition to Vellum. To these are added appen- 
dices, giving a complete catalogue of the literary papyri 
hitherto discovered (up to and including the first volume of 
the Oxyrhynchus papyri), a list of the principal publica- 
tions of non-literary papyri, and a table of abbreviations 
used in papyri. The book is illustrated by twenty photo- 
graphic plates and a table of eighteen alphabets of literary 
hands. The whole is an attempt to marshal the evidence 
which the recent discoveries have furnished with regard to 
Greek palxogtaphy of the papyrus period (a period of 
which our knowledge was of the scantiest till within the 
last ten years), and to suggest the leading principles to 
which that evidence points. 

Mr. W. E. Crum has a very scholarly and useful chapter 
in the Archéological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
on ‘*Coptic Studies.” To turn to matters ecclesiastical, we 
find that M. Revillout has published a very elaborate 
volume of 400 pages on the Coptic texts relative to the 
Nicene Council. Such texts throw much light upon the 
accepted status of a council that composed the famous 
creed of the Catholic World. It will be recalled how Mr. 
Groff made some startling and interesting discoveries of 
the names of Jacob and Joseph in the Karnak lists. Mr. 
Crum says that Mr. Groff believes himself to have recog- 
nized in the London and Leyden Gnostic Papyrus—in that 
part of it which he terms ‘‘a magician’s formulary ”—the 
names Jesus. Nazarene, John and Peter, as well as ‘‘ father 
in heaven” and ‘‘prince of this world,” or something corre- 
sponding thereto. The forms are, he holds, trarscriptions 
from a Semitic language—an argument for Egypt’s very 
early acquaintance with Christianity. That the authors of 
such texts drew upon still older sources is doubtless prob- 
able; whence the introduction of the names in question 
might have taken place in an extremely early time. Such 
discoveries, if substantiated, would certainly be of great 
interest. 

There are many interesting points discussed in the 
review cited. As far back as the XIth Dynasty tattooing 
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was practiced, as Dr. Fouquet demonstrates and illustrates 
by a plate of figures. Lieblein draws attention to medical 
treatment by inhalation in the Ebers-Papyrus, and Schafer 
reports upon a magic formula against burns. One of the 
legal bits is that Mons. Capart thinks that he can prove 
beheading as a punishment in the early days from a scene 
in the tomb of Merruka at Sakkarah. 

Mr. F. W. Green, a pupil of Dr. Petrie’s, comes to the 
front as an explorer. How he did his work at Hierakon- 
polis is told by Dr. Petrie in that invaluable publication, 
the Archeological Report: 


The main affair was an exhaustive clearing of the ground of the 
temple site, and much of the town enclosure around it. The raised mound 
on which the temple was built proved to be almost circular in plan; a mass 
of sand with chips of prehistoric pottery in it, held up by a revetment of 
rude steps of stone. It probably belongs to the earliest dynastic age. In 
the area was found a portion of a large stele of king Kha-sekhem; this is 
very valuable as proving the exact reading of the name, which has been 
before doubtful, owing to its roughness on the statues and great stone jars. 
This stele is the most monumental work of these early dynasties that we 
have yet seen, and links on to the styie of the rock carving of the 1Vth 
Dynasty. 

A piece of a great porphyry vase with the #a-name ot king Kha- 
sekhemui was also found; and part of the base of a statue with apparently 
a double #a-name, which is, therefore, probably of the same king. 

In the town was found another important piece. As yet we only know 
of the three Min statues of Koptos and the kneeling figure of Hierakon- 
polis as archaic carving ona large scale. Now a life-size figure has been 
found, of the same very archaic style, but dressed differently from any 
Egyptian figure, and recalling the early Babylonian style. A long robe 
reaches to below the knees; it is thrown over the left shoulder, and held by 
the left arm across the breast; the right arm hangs down the side, and the 
hand was pierced, like those of the Min statues. Unhappily, the head and 
feet are both lost, and the block has been often re-used for a threshold and 
door socket, down the left side. 

A large quantity of flint tools and flakes were found in the town, some 
in the temple, and a few from the cemetery. They are of every quality, 
from finished knives to mere flakes, and include a great variety of tools. 
A large mass of minute wrought flakes, the so-called “midgets” of India 
and a were found together in one place, some thirty pounds weight 
in all. 

On the desert edge a long mass of prehistoric cemetery proved to have 
been almost entirely plundered by dealers. Some fine flint work and a 
good deal of pottery was recovered. But the main result here was the 
painted grave of the middle prehistoric age. The figures are of boats, 
men, and animals; scenes of both hunting and fighting are shown. It is 
the most important drawing yet known of the prehistoric age, it clenches 
for certain the meaning of the boats on the vases, and shows many details 
of the prehistoric life. The whole was very carefully copied full size in 
colors by Mr. Green; and he then spent much time and labor in removing 
the rotten mud coating bearing the drawings, and fixing it in sheets of 
plaster. Thus it traveled safely to the Cairo Museum. Mr. Green com- 
pleted his work by a detailed plan and map of the temple and neighborhood. 


The importance of training students practically as ex- 
cavators cannot be overstated. There should be an Anglo- 
American School of Egyptian Studies and Excavation at 
Cairo. The sine gua non is an endowment. Who will begin 
it? We notice that Mr. James Loeb, of New York, has just 
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enriched the School at Athens by a gift whose assured in- 
come will be $600 a year. Such generosity deserves to be 
followed by wealthy men in our country, who appreciate 
the great work yet to be done in Egypt to cast light upon 
the history of our race. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


Samoa. In the Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie 
(Vol. XIII., 1900, pp. 55-70), W. von Buelow continues his 
studies in Samoan ethnography. The author describes and 
figures a curious stone implement, new to him, although resi- 
dent for some eighteen years in Samoa; nor does it seem to be 
familiar to the modern Samoans. The rest of the paper is de- 
voted to the consideration of the peopling of the island of 
Savaii—native texts and translations are given of certain 
legends relating thereto, and many explanatory notes added. 
Not all of the Samoan islands seem to have been peopled 
from the west (as Savaii and a part of Upolu were), there be- 
ing traces of a migration also from the eastward. The first 
inhabitants probably belonged to the same race as the van- 
guard of the great Malayan migration. 


++ ++ 
cos 


GERMAN New Guinea. In the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie (Vol. XIII., 1900, pp. 18-54, with eight plates), 
Mr. R. Parkinson writes of the ethnology, sociology, language, 
etc., of the Berlinhafen region of the New Guinea coast. The 
good qualities (and these savages incline to that side) are not 
few, and their friendliness and hospitality are marked. On the 
bad side, lying, theft, laziness, passion, cruelty, etc., are to be 
noted. The position of women and children is by no means of 
the lowest. The population, as a whole, appears to be slowly 
decreasing,—this is due to wars, disease, unhygienic methods of 
living, immorality of a sexual sort, etc. The enormous /rvisures 
of the men are in marked contrast with the shaved heads of 
the women. Ornaments for the hair are much in use, and old 
and young of both sexes are fond of wearing the red blossoms 
of the A/zdiscus. Characteristic of this region is the Parak or 
“spirit-house,” upon which the natives expend all they are 
capable of in building, decorating, painting, carving, and other 
arts. The author gives a detailed description of the Parak. 
Interesting, also, is the less carefully constructed A/o/ (village- 
house, council-house, bachelors’ house), after which come the 
ordinary houses still less carefully built. In the mythology of 
these people figure: Mokrakun (a female deity), protective 
deities ( genit loci) called tapun, and Mohs, an evil spirit. In 
this region of New Guinea, as on that island generally, langu- 
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ages and dialects fairly pullulate. According to Mr. Parkinson, 
“the little island of Tamara, containing only some 280 to 300 
people, has its own language, divided into two dialects” (p. 48). 
So also have the islands of Ali, Seleo, and Angel, the languages 
of which differ from that of Tamara about as Dutch does from 
German. Other parts of the region in question also have their 
particular language. Consonantal interchange and euphonic 
addition are current to such an extent in Tumleo, the language 
spoken on Tamara, that the author assures us that the word for 
‘“‘speak,” may be pronounced: Kapal, napal, tapal, rapal, ma- 
kapal, manapal, matapal, or marapal. The differences in the 
two dialets in use in Tamara consist in the use of a number of 
entirely different words, vocalic divergences, etc. 


++ os ++ 

JAVANESE Puppet-Pray. In the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie (Vol. XIII., 1900, pp. 4-17), Dr. H. H. Juynboll, 
of Leiden, describes (with ten plates) the Wajang Kelititk,a 
Javanese puppet-play of considerable antiquity. The name 
wajang is sumewhat inaccurate, since it signifies not “‘ puppet,” 
but “shadow,”—eli#k seems to mean “small.” The play, in 
which the figures are flat wooden dolls, deals with the heroic 
deeds of Damar Wulan, Sijung Wanara, and other personages 
of the Padjadjaian and Madjapahit periods, the last of which 
extends from 1216 A. D. to 1390 A. D. The author promises 


another (concluding) part of his very interesting study. In 
the Wajang Kelitik not the shadows of the dolls, but the figures 
“themselves are used. 


++ ++ 
at 


Matay Macic, Mr. W. W. Skeat’s “ Malay Magic: being 
an Introduction to the Folk-Lore and Popular Religion of the 
Malay Pcninsula” (London, 1900, pp. xiv., 685), is a well- 
written volume upon a topic which must be of considerable 
interest to Americans at the present time, as an excellent ac- 
count of the mythological and religious life of a people now 
becoming profoundly modified by the influences of modern 
civilization. Mr. Skeat, as an English official in the federated 
Malay states for many years, writes as one having authority 
concerning the things that are passing away. For the Malay 
“magic” is the one thing in life, that can keep man safe amid 
the vicissitudes, troubles and accidents of the spirit-moved and 
spirit-haunted world. Consequently rites and ceremonies are 
legion in number, and the best part of the book is taken up 
with their description. Amid all the overlaying of Mohammed- 
anism, Brahmanism, etc,, the vastly older spirit-worship still 
survives in a quaint and curious fashion,—sorcery, witchcraft, 
demonology are oftentimes older than religion, and the seven- 
fold soul even more ancient still. The Malays have been very 
much influenced by Arabic and Hindu culture and literature,— 
more, probably, than has hitherto been recognized. 
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Bamsoo Manna. Ina brief communication to Nature (Vol. 
LXII., pp. 127-128) for June 7, 1900, Mr. David Hooper, of 
Calcutta, calls attention to “the recent occurrence of a sweet 
secretion on the stems of bamboos growing in the Central 
Provinces.’ It is at least curious, as the author notes, that 
“this is said to be the first time in the history of these forests 
(of Central and Southern India) that a sweet and gummy sub- 
stance has been known to exude from the trees.’ ! As the present 
famine-scarcity is most keenly felt in the Central Provinces, 
this ‘bamboo manna” is being consumed as a jfood by the 
natives of the region in question. The fact suggests at least 
an effort of Nature to overcome the famine-evil. ‘Bamboo 
manna” is known of old time, as the Sanscrit name ¢vak-kshira 
(‘“bark-milk”), whence our medical term ‘éadashir, indicates. 
The appearance of the “manna” in the Chanda district seems 
to have been reported last March, the forests concerned con- 
sisting of the male bamboo, Dendrocalamus strictus. 


++ 
++ te 


IRANO-INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. In L’An- 
thropologie (Vol. XI., 1900, pp. 23-56), M. Charles de Ujfalvy, 
whose previous studies have been noticed in an earlier issue of 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN (Vol. XXIL, p. 103), presents the 
first part of a detailed discussion of the iconographical anthro- 
pology of ancient Iran and India, a paper in which the im- 
portance of numismatic anthropology is again demonstrated 
Among the topics treated are: The genealogical past of the 
Irano-Indians; the physical type of the ancient Persians; the 
monumental glyphs and other figures. The author, in passing, 
calls attention to the Hellenic type of Bagaraz (300 B. C.), king 
of Persepolis, and the Greeko-Macedonian mixture in the 
Bactrian king Eucratides (180 B. C.). With De la Lapouge, 
Ujfalvy believes in the anteriority of Iranian over Indian civili- 
zation, placing the separation of the Irano-Indian stock at 
somewhere between 2000 and 1500 B. C., an estimate which 
does some injustice to the Aryans of Hindustan. He also 
holds, with Fergusson, that there was (as the Greeko-Buddhistic 
sculptures indicate) an invasion of India from the region of 
Tibet, before the Aryan migration took place. The bas-relief 
of Behistun, the great sarcophagus of Sidon, the bas-reliefs of 
Darabguird and Shapur, the cameos, intaglios, medals, coins, 
etc., of the Achimenidz and Sassanide, covering a period of 
some one thousand years, “enable us,” M. Ujfalvy thinks, “to 
show the slow but constant transformation ot the Iranian type.” 


++ ++ 
++ 


ORIGIN OF THE Bronze-Cutture. In the Correspondenz- 
blatt der deutschen Anthropologischen Gesellschaft (Vol. 
XXX., 1899, pp. 146-150), Prof. R. Virchow writes about the 
origin of the Bronze culture in connection with the German 
expedition to Armenia under Drs. Belck and Lehmann. Dr. 
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Virchow notes how the old chroniclers, poets, etc., have looked 
upon the land of the Chaldeans as the original home of the 
bronze-culture, while, later on it has been attributed to the 
‘“‘Caucasian race,” in the formula of old Blumenbach. If an 
independent bronze-culture ever arose in the Caucasus, it must 
have been in the southern portion, the Transcaucasia of the 
Russians, and not in the region north of the mountains which 
have given their name to this part of Eurasia. According to 
Dr. Virchow there seems to be no connection between the 
“Caucasian” and “Assyrian” cultures, a fact rendered more 
important by the recent discoveries of Lehmann and Belck, as 
to the character of the Assyrian inscription in the Armenian 
country—a foreign language in the Assyrian script. The 
bilingual stele of Topsana examined by Dr. Belck is of the 
greatest possible interest to ethnologists. 


+e ++ 
++ 


Neo.iruic Picmiges. In the Correspbl. der deutschen An 
thropologischen Gesellschaft (Vol. XXX., 1899, p. 145), Dr. 
J. Nuesch, of Schaffhausen, reports briefly on a new discovery 
of the remains of pigmies of the neolithic period at Dachsen- 
biiel, near Herblingen, in the Canton of Schaffhausen. The 
new “‘station”’ lies between those of Kesslerloch and Schwei 
zerbild, and seems to have been examined in 1874 by Dr. Franz 
von Mandach, and the skeleton remains deposited in the town 
museum of Schaffhausen. These skeletons, examined again 
by Dr. Nuesch in the spring of 1899, turned out to be pigmy 
remains strikingly like those of Schweizerbild. The author 1s 
about to publish a detailed account. 


++ ++ 
++ 


BriTIsH OriGiINs. An interesting, if not althogether con- 
vincing book, is Mr. N. C. Macnamara’s “ Origin and Character 
of the British People (London, 1900, p. 242), in which the 
author seeks to explain the peculiarities discoverable locally in 
British Isles, as hereditary phenomena due to the various races, 
which, from time to time, have settled in that part of the globe 
—Iberians (descendants of palzolithic man), Aryans (the 
Cro-Magnon race represents the first stream), Mongolians (re- 
presented by the tall brachycephalic folk of northern Europe 
in prehistoric times, and by the short brunette brachycephalic 
people of the Bronze Age, etc.). 


++ ++ 
++ 


ARYAN PHILOLoGy. One of the most interesting of the 
Temple Primers, published by J. M. Dent & Co, is Sweet’s 
“The History cf Language” (London, 1900), a book well- 
worth reading by all students of comparative philology. 
What is of most importance for us here, is the author's view of 
Aryan origins. According to Sweet, Scandinavia is the primi- 
tive home of the Aryans. There the “Ugrian”’ immigrants, 
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who conquered the aboriginal population, were absorbed by 
the latter, and the resulting mixture of tongues gave birth to 
the Aryan speech. Mr. Sweet’s acquaintance with Finnish 
gives to his opinion added weight. 


at at 
++ 


Eskimo Brain. In the Proceedings of the American 
Medico-Psychological Association for 1899 (pp. 393-397), Dr. 
A. Hrdlicka publishes a very interesting account of an Eskimo 
brain. The brain is that of Kishu (aged about forty-five), one 
of the Peary Eskimos, who came to New York in 1896 from 
Smith Sound, dying afterwards of tuberculosis. Of this Eskimo 
group, four have died since their arrival in the country, one has 
been sent back to Smith Sound, and one—a boy—is living yet. 
Kishu appears to have been a sort of chief and intellectually 
superior to the two other men with him. Dr. Hrdlicka found 
the brain of Kishu (1,503 gr.) to be, as a whole, heavier and 
larger than the average brain of white men of his stature 
(1,640 mm.), and also found that “in external conformation, 
the Eskimo cerebrum exceeds that of an average white male 
in the number, extent and depth of the sulci and complexity 
gyrations.” As a consequence, it may be inferred that the 
Eskimo cerebrum had “attained a very fair degree of develop- 
ment and differentiation not inferior to the average white.” 
Dr. Hrdlicka considers that “the zoological inferiority” of 
Kishu’s cerebrum is “ compensated for by the advanced evolu- 
tion of the cortex.” The two hemispheres of the brain of 
Kishu seem to differ widely; the development of Broca’s 
speech-center is noteworthy; the centers of sight, hearing and 
smell are “largely developed,” and, except sight, “more de- 
veloped in the right hemisphere.” The details of Dr. Hrd- 
licka’s examinations are very valuable, and the promised 
account of the other three Eskimo brains will be awaited with 


great interest. 


++ ++ 
a+ 


Basy Artavisms. Under the title “Human Babies: What 
They Teach,” Mr.S. S. Buckman writes in Nature (Vol. LXII., 
pp. 226-228) for July 5, 1900, of the “ quasi-quadrupedal”’ gait 
of early childhood (due to the necessity of unlearning the 
quadrupedal before acquiring the bipedal gait of man); the 
‘‘semi-clasped position of the hands” (reminiscent of bough- 
grasping); the “inability to fully extend the fingers” (also 
suggestive of bough-grasping ancestors); the child’s way of 
grasping a flower-pot, of clinging to a rope, of turning the 
soles of the feet, its ‘climbing instinct”’; the “ monkey habit” 
of bird-nesting’in later years. Mr. Buckman also calls at- 
tention to facial expression (mandril-like, sometimes, conven- 
tionalized as pleasureable symptoms),—-tattooing and face- 
coloration among savages may find, in part, its explanation 
here. Pain-expressions (the peculiar square mouth, the tight 
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closing of the eyes,—seen also in certain animals, ¢. g. the cat) 
reveal the past history of the race. Mr. Buckman’s brief but 
interesting article is illustrated by three figures from photo- 
graphs. A somewhat detailed, and, at times, rather fanciful 
discussion of “monkey traits in man” will be found in Dr. J. 
Quantz’s paper on “ Dendro-Psychoses,” in the American 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. IX., pp. 449-506. 


++ ++ 
a+ 


NaTuRE FEELING. Under the title “Primitive Nature 
Study” the writer of these notes contributes to the Semi-Cen- 
tennial Memorial Volume (1849-1899), of the Canadian Insti- 
tute (Trans., Vol. VI., pp. 313-344), an essay on the feeling 
towards nature of savage and barbaric peoples. Evidence of 
interest in and love for nature is derived from consideration 
of their songs and dances; their folk-lore and proverbs; their 
priestly rites and ceremonies; their prayers and other religious 
literature; their games and the songs therewith connected; 
their secret societies and their modus operandi: the nomencla- 
ture of the plant and animal world,—the botanical and zoologi- 
cal knowledge of primitive peoples; their arts and art products; 
their inventions and industries; their calendar-systems and 
other records,—names of the seasons, months, points of the 
compass, etc.; their agricultural operations, so closely related 
to primitive religion. Like other ideas of savage and barbarous 
peoples their nature-feeling indicates ‘a knowledge of the 
immanence of God and a hope of the permanence of man.” 


at a+ 
ae 


LANGUAGE AND RELIGION. In the same volume (pp. 273- 
284), Rev. John Maclean writes of ‘‘ Language and Religion.” 
For the author “language is the handmaid of religion,” and 
some conception of the religious ideas and ceremonies of a 
tribe or a nation may be obtained by the study of words and 
forms of expression. Dr. Maclean points out that the study of 
Indian languages amply reveals the fact that the different 
stocks had different religious beliefs; also that not a few of the 
words for God now in use are the result of missionary teach- 
ings. He notes also the arrest of language due to political in- 
fluence, and the development of national unity through kin- 
ship of speech. Dr. Maclean seems to look with favor on 
Horatio Hale’s theory of the origin of linguistic variety by 
reason of the language-making instinct of children. A very 
interesting fact is noted: ‘“‘ The Blackfeet, Blood and Piegans, 
speaking the same language, when separated give different 
names to the same things introduced by the whites” (p. 281). 





EDITORIAL. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


The so-called -‘ Celestial Empire” is receiving at present 
much attention from the “Civilized World.” The terms 
celestal and civilized, however, express a contrast which is 
worthy of our attention. China is called the Celestial Empire 
because of the conceit that has long held sway there, that the 
Emperor reigns as representative of the celestial world, and 
occupies the very centre of terrestrial and celestial kingdoms. 
The very throne on which the Emperor sits is covered with 
celestial banners, and the tower, which is representative of its 
government, is surrounded by terraced circles, which are sym- 
bols of the nine worlds, or spheres. The tower itself is a great 
cone, which suggests a 
a pivot on which the 
heavens revolve, and is 
divided into three 
stories, to represent the 
celestial, terrestrial ,and 
human sovereigns. 

This conceit some- 
what resembles that 
which formerly existed 
among some of the 
aborigines of America, 
especially among the 
Zunis and Pueblos. 
Their conception is that 
there were six points of the compass—east, west, north, south, 
zenith, and nadir—and both the sky and the earth are divided 
into six parts. Various animal divinities rule over each; but 
the centre, which made the seventh or thirteenth point, is the 
place where the gods and men meet together, though with that 
people there is no man, either chief or emperor, king or priest, 
who occupies the centre, but everyone, who is properly initiated 
and is friendly with the gods. 

In China, the centre was occupied by the E mperor, and he 
ruled in the name of the gods. The throne was an imaginary 
centre, and most of the Chinese temples were built so as to 
express this thought. It was an ancient belief of Chinese 
writers that there had existed a period of 2,267,000 years 
between the time when the powers of heaven and earth first 
united to produce man, as the possessor of the soil of China, 
and the time of Confucius. 
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It was necessary for the early historians to invent long lines 
of dynasties to fil! up the gap between the Creation and the 
historical period. There were dynasties in which appeared 
certain inventions, which resembled those spoken of by San- 
choniatho, the Phoenician historian. In one of these dynas- 
ties, the people were taught to make huts of the boughs of 
trees; in another, the use of fire; in a third, the making of 
knots on thongs, by which events were recorded; next comes 
the discovery of iron. 

In 2852 B.C., Fuh-he and his seven successors arose, who 
separated the people into tribes and invented the eight dia- 
grams, the ninth point being the centre of the empire, the 
foundation of the Yiaking. His successor invented the plough 
and introduced civilization, such as it was. 

In the year 2356 B.C., Chinese history emerged from the 
mist, 2,000 years later than the beginning of Babylonian history 
under the Accadians. About this time Yaou established marts 
and fairs throughout the land, and canals to drain off the water 
of the flood. In 936 B.C., the Tartars are for the first time 
heard of, when they made predatory excursions into the terri- 
tory. 

Confucius was born in 551 B. C. and devoted his life to the 
promulgation of virtues and the right principles of government, 
but died in retirement, a neglected and disappointed man. 

In 255 B. C., the empire extended from the 33rd to the 38th 
parallel of latitude, and from the 106th to the 119th degree of 
longitude; and the first universal emperor appeared, who built 
a magnificent palace at Se-gan Foo, and led 300,000 men against 
the Tartars. 

In 65 A. D., Buddhism was introduced from India into China. 
About 220 A. D., three usurpers divided the empire between 
them, and established the ‘Three Kingdoms.” This period of 
disorder was brought to a close by the establishment of the 
Suy dynasty in 590, under Yang Keen, who added 5,000 volumes 
to the Imperial Library, making the number 15,000. The Tar- 
tars and Coreans were defeated and the frontier was extended 
as far as eastern Persia and the Caspian Sea. In 635,a Nestor- 
ian priest established a Nestorian church. In 643, ambassa- 
dors came from Persia, Rome, Nepaul and Magadha. The 
Tang dynasty in 841 abolished all temples, closed the 
monasteries and nunneries, and subjected foreign priests to the 
same repressive legislation, including Christians, Buddhists and 
Magi; but Buddhism very soon revived. 

The Mongols began to acquire power in Eastern Asia about 
the beginning of the Twelfth century, and under Genghiz 
Khan invaded the Chinese provinces and destroyed over 
ninety cities. He sent 300,000 men to ravage the country bor- 
dering on the Caspian Sea; 600,000 men to subdue the power 
of Sung. In the reign of Kublai Khan, Marco Polo visited 
China. In 1436, Cochin-China rebelled and gained her inde- 
pendence. In 1542, a Japanese fleet appeared off the coast, 
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invaded Corea, defeated the Chinese army and destroyed the 
Chinese fleet. 

In 1620, the Manchu Tartars led an army into China, 
gained a victory over the Chinese, and introduced the Manchu 
dynasty. This dynasty cut through the dykes of the Yellow 
River (‘“China’s Sorrow’’), flooded the whole country, and 
200,000 inhabitants perished in the flood. 

In 1721, Thibet was added to the empire, which extended 
from the Siberian frontier to Cochin-China and from the China 
Sea to Turkestan. 

The principal religions of China are Buddhism, Taouism, 
and Confucianism, to which may be added Mohammedanism, 
Christianity having been introduced during the last century. 
The old religion of China was a sort of spirit worship and 
magic, which might be,called geomancy, corresponding with the 
system of necromancy; as it was supposed that the earth ( geo) 
was possessed by a subtle influence, which shoots through the 
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air in straight lines, and must not be interrupted by buildings 
or any other obstruction. The doors of the houses must be 
arranged so that it can pass through. Combined with this is 
the old system of dragon or serpent worship and the common 
system of ancestor worship. 

The ideas and customs of the Chinese are just contrary to 
ours. The needle of their compass points toward the south, 
and every house in China faces the same way, as well as the 
state seats in all reception rooms. The left of the host is the 
place of honor. In 1860, attempts were made to introduce 
railways and telegraphs, but, until foreign powers took posses- 
sion, were resisted, because they disturbed the sleep of their 
ancestors. 

The Chinese village life has been described by Rev. Arthur 
Smith, a missionary from the Congregational Church. He 
says the Chinese village is the empire in miniature, and many 
of the capitals are merely large villages with government 
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bureaus. Nearly every village is surrounded by a wall and has 
a street, and, perhaps, a net-work of them, but no two are 
parallel and no one of them is straight. 

The architecture of the Chinese has been not inaccurately 
described as consisting essentially of two sticks placed upright 
with a third laid across them at the top. The shape of Chinese 
roofs suggests the tent as the prime model. Owing to the 
nationai reluctance to erect high buildings, almost all Chinese 
cities present an appearance of monotonous uniformity, greatly 
in contrast with views of large cities to be seen in other lands. 
The houses are generally built on the north end of a court- 
yard, so as to face the south; if the premises are large, the 
front wall of the court-yard is formed by another house similar 
to the one in the rear, and, like it, having side buildings. The 
houses are built in divisions of small rooms, which can be con- 
veniently covered by timbers of one length, owing to the 
scarcity of long timbers. No division of a house will ex- 
ceed ten or twelve feet in length. There is no ceiling, and the 





THE WALL ABOUT PEKIN, 


roof, which is not lofty, is in full view. The dwellings are cold 
in winter, hot in summer, and smoky all the year round. 

The city of Pekin has been the capital since 1282, when the 
country was conquered by the Mongols, under Kublai Khan. 
It consists of two parts: the Chinese city, covering an area of 
fifteen square miles, and the Tartar city, with an area of twelve 
square miles. Both are inclosed by a wall thirty feet high, 
twenty-five feet wide at the base, and twelve feet at the top. 
Square towers project forty or fifty feet from the outside at 
distances of about sixty yards, and outside the walls there are 
ditches, which are crossed by bridges at intervals. The prin- 
cipal relief from the monotony of the dead wall, is the watch 
towers over the gates, the flagstaffs over official residences, and 
a few pagodas. The gates are formed by arches, each sur- 
mounted by a wooden tower, generally five stories high, with 
embrasures upon which are painted bull’s eyes, which have the 
appearance of guns. 

The Tartar city consists of three inclosures, one within 
another, each surrounded by its own wall. The innermost con- 
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tains the imperial palace and its surrounding buildings; the 
second is occupied by the several officers appertaining to the 
government, and by many private residents, who receive 
especial permission to reside within its limits; and the outer 
one, for the most part, consists of dwelling houses, with shops 
in the larger avenues. 

The present uprising under the Boxers is the result, in part, 
of the usurpation of the government by the Empress Dowager, 
who is an unprincipled woman and has risen to her position 
by poisoning all her rivals, and imprisoning the Emperor him- 
self. 

These Boxers are a secret society, the members of which 
go through a drill, in which they invoke certain spirits by incan- 
tations, and then beat their bodies with bricks to harden them, 
so that they can endure the pounding of knives without injury. 
They call themselves “ The Society of United Boxers,” and are 
supposed to have an incantation consisting of nineteen char- 
acters. Those who know eight can fight 10,000 men, and those 
acquainted with sixteen or seventeen characters can pull down 
foreign houses as easily as ihey can move a tea box. The 
name “Boxer” in Chinese is “I Ho Chuan,” or “ Righteous 
Harmony Fists.” The poem or incantation which is the source 
of their inspiration runs as follows: 


God assist the Boxers, 

The patriotic, harmonious corps; 

It is because the foreign devils disturb the Middle Kingdom, 
Urging people to join their religion, 

To turn their backs on heaven. 

Venerate not the gods and forget the ancestors. 

The earth is getting dry, 

This is because the Churches stop the Heaven. 

The gods are angry, 

The genii are vexed; 

Both are come down from the mountains to deliver the doctrine. 
This is not hearsay. 

The practice will not be in vain 

To recite incantations and pronounce magic words, 

Burn up the yellow written prayers; 

Light incense sticks; 

To invite the gods and genii of all the grottoes; 

The gods will come out of the grottoes, 

The genii will come down from the mountains, 

And support the human bodies to practice the boxing, 


This poetry shows the constitutional defects of the Chinese; 
there is no poetry in their nature, and scarcely any music, for 
their theaters are places where the most hideous noises are 
made, and their literature is a mass of rubbish. As to what 
the future of the nation will be, it is difficult to prophesy. There 
are certain inventions and material works of art which show 
plodding industry and the type of their education, which con- 
sists in plodding, and is attended with unbounded conceit. 

The missionaries have come in contact with all this, and the 
world has lately come to see what inane and senseless super- 
stitions still prevail. There isno hope that the Chinese will 
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rise to any higher civilization until the introduction of modern 
ideas, and the supplanting of old customs and superstitions by 


the advance, education and religion of the more civilized 
nations. 


STATE RELIGION OF CHINA. 


In the “ Journal of the American Oriental Society” (Vol. 
XX., 1st half), there isa most interesting article on the ‘“‘ Wor- 
ship of Heaven and Earth by the Emperor of China,” by 
Henry Blodget, D.D. He says the state worship of the earlier 
kings of Egypt, Greece, Rome, Phoenicia, Assyria, Babylonia, 
and India, no longer exists in real life; but we have the ancient 
worship of China preserved in the living form to the present 
time. The “Altar to Heaven” is located in the southern 
suburb of Pekin, three miles from the Palace; the “ Altar 
to Earth,” in the northern suburb, two miles from the Palace. 
This is in accord with the dual principles, Yin and Yang, the 
latter meaning light and heat, the former cold and darkness; 
the first at the south, the last at the north. The “ Altar to the 
Sun” is on the east side; the ‘Altar to the Moon,” on the 
west. Each of these four altars is situated ina large park. In 
the southern part of the enclosure is an altar for prayer, 
crowned by a dome-shaped pavilion, with three successive 
roofs, covered with azure tiles; the two lower roofs extend out 
in widening circles around the dome, the upper roof covers the 
dome and is surmounted by a gilt ball; the whole is designed 
to represent the vault of heaven. 

The Altar to Heaven is built of white marble and stands 
under the open sky. The structure is in three circular terraces, 
rising one above another, surrounded by a marble balustrade. 
The upper terrace is paved with white marble slabs, arranged 
so as to form nine concentric circles, with a circular stone in 
the centre, upon which the Emperor kneels for worship. The 
innermost circle has nine slabs, and each receding circle has a 
multiple of nine, the outermost having the square of nine. 
The altar is round and represents the circle of heaven. The 
ascent to the altar is by three separate flights of steps, on each 
side—that is north, east, south, and west,—each flight having 
nine steps. 

Answering to the Altar to Heaven is one to Earth. This 
altar is square and is made of dark-colored marble, to represent 
the dark principle—Yim. The top of the altar is paved with 
slabs laid in squares, around a central square; each of the 
squares consists of successive multiples of eight, instead of 
nine. The altar 1s encompassed by a trench filled with water. 
There are four bridges across the trench, connecting with four 
flights of steps at the cardinal points. The altar is separated 
from the street by four walls, which are covered with yellow 
tiles, to represent the color of the earth. 

The worship of heaven comes at the winter solstice; of 
earth, at the summer solstice. The day previous to the sum- 
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mer solstice, the Emperor comes forth in magnificent state, 
prostrates himself before the tablets to earth and to his ances- 
tors, and burns incense; he remains while the tablets are 
removed with great ceremony from the sacred building, and 
placed upon the square altar. He then ascends the altar in 
his robes of yellow satin, the color of the earth, and amid pro- 
found silence, interrupted only by the swelling strains of music, 
with his numerous cortége about him, worships the earth and 
his ancestors. After this, the square jade stone, the symbol of 
the earth, and the tablets to the ancestors are all returned to 
their places for safe keeping. 

This solstitial worship is the most ancient and the most 
sacred among the Chinese; no one but the Emperor is allowed 
to perform it. The religious feelings are deeply moved in per- 
forming these sacred rites. There is a certain elevation of 
mind, and grandeur, and awe, which attaches to the worship of 
the vast heaven and broad earth, symbols of the dual system; 
and as performed by the monarch of so many millions of 
human beings it is imposing. This worship of heaven and earth 
stands at the head of the Chinese Pantheon. It includes the 
powers of nature, deceased emperors, sages, heroes, warriors, 
statesmen, inventors of useful arts, and the under world. It is 
attended with the belief that when the dual principles— Yang 
and Yin—unite, they produce water, fire, wood, metal, and earth; 
and when these five forces operate in harmony, the four 
seasons come to pass; the five elements combine, the heaven 
becomes male, the earth female, and all things are produced 
and reproduced without end. This is in strong contrast to the 
religion of the Boxers, which is a mere superstition with refer- 
ence to geomancy. 





THE ART MUSEUM AT BUFFALO. 


The city of Buffalo is soon to have a Public Art Gallery, 
the cost of which is $350,000. The building, which is to be 
one of the most beautiful in the interior, is the gift of J. J. 
Albright, who is a citizen of Buffalo and a liberal patron of 
art. The building will be used as the Art Palace of the Pan- 
American Exposition. It is just within the limits of Delaware 
Park, and overlooks the beautiful park lake. It will be 250 
feet long, 150 feet wide, and will stand upon a broad terrace 
35 feet above the level of the lake. The style of architecture 
chosen is the classic Ionic Greek, both the eastern and western 
facades showing rows of rich, graceful columns. A _ semi- 
circular colonnade forms the centre, and it has broad wings at 
the north and south, terminated by porches, which will be re- 
productions of famous architectural works of ancient Greece. 
The portico of the Erectheum, one of the most interesting of 
the ruins of the Acropolis, which dates back to the Persian in- 
vasion, 400 3.C., will be reproduced. 
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Entering the building, one comes first to the hall of statuary, 
which is 100 by 70 feet. Directly west of this is the hemi- 
cycle, an audience room furnished with seats and a rostrum, 
capable of holding several hundred people. North of Statuary 
Hall will be a gallery 35 by 58 feet. On either side of the cor- 
ridor are the library and board rooms; beyond will be seven 
studio rooms. In the western part of the building are two 
ante-rooms and four large galleries. 





THE STREET OF NATIONS. 


The most interesting feature of the Paris Exposition is the 
Street of Nations. This is supposed to represent the archi- 
tecture which prevails among the nations, and yet so many of 
the buildings have been finished up in a very tawdry manner 





THE STREET OF NATIONS, 


that it is difficult to trace the styles which are distinctive. We 
have, however, given in the frontispiece several cuts, which are 
familiar, but which at the same time are suggestive. The 
Chinese Pavilion, the Belgian and Norwegian Buildings, the 
Austrian and Swiss Buildings represent the architecture of those 
countries very well. The Italian seems a mixture of Moham- 
medan and Gothic; the Mexican and American are both fail- 
ures as regards representing characteristic styles—neither are 
impressive. The question is whether anything is more distinctly 
American than the old Colonial style. The cuts which repre- 
sent these buildings, as well as those which give us a view of 
Pekin, its walls and buildings, have been kindly loaned us by 
Mr. Carter, Editor of Zhe Locomotive Fireman’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


PROF. DOERPFELD, director of the German School at Athens, is fol- 
lowing up the explorations of Schliemann, and hopes to discover the 
palace of Odysseus, as he is a firm believer in the reliability of Homer as 
a delineator of the times. 





THE American School for Oriental Research in Palestine is to open 
next October, headquarters in Jerusalem. ‘The director will be Prot. T. 
Cutler Torrey, formerly of Andover Seminary, now of Yale. Twenty lead- 
ing American colleges have pledged their support. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Under the above title a very useful pamphlet, with illustrations, has 
just been published by the Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, of Boston. 
A portion ot it appeared in THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN for July-August. 
Anyone sending five cents to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple 
Street, Bosten, can secure a copy. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST. 


IT was stated in the last issue of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN that 
Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt had transferred their allegiance to the University 
of California. They are still in charge of the Greeco-Roman Branch of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, but they did some work for the University of 
California last winter. 


Mr. George St. Clair claims to have discovered a key to the interpre- 
tation of the ancient Egyptian mythology. The key is nothing more nor 
less than the regulation of the calendar. This is in the right direction, for 
the calendar was of more importance to ancient Egypt than to any other 
country; but the key was hidden away by the priests and scribes, and it is 
unreasonable to suppose that Mr. St. Clair has discovered it. There may 
have been an astro-religion to Egyptian mythology, but there was no con- 
tinuous tradition or historical development, for different dynasties were 
frequently established and different nations introduced, which overthrew 
all that was before extant. 


The discoveries in Crete continue. Some superb Phoenician bronzes 
and specimens of armor, suggestive of Egyptian and Babylonian origin, 
have been uncovered. Prot. Arthur Evans, son of Sir John Evans, laid 
bare a large building on the site of the ancient Cenossus, belonging to the 
Mycenian period—1500 to 1000 B.C. Tablets bearing Cretan script much 
older than the Greek alphabet, others with Babylonian characteristics, 
have been discovered. These finds show that the Mycenzn civilization 
and Babylonian alphabet anti-dated the Phoenician alphabet, and that it 
was an ancient civilization with its centre, perhaps, in Crete, and which 
atterwards spread throughout the Grecian Archipelago. The age is com- 
monly believed to be the one sung in Homeric poetry. Scholars are dis- 
posed to believe that Prof. Evans’ discovery is of greater moment than any 
made by Schliemaen, who uncovered the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycene, 
the site of Homeric Troy at Hissarlik, and the house and gate of Priam. 


Prof. H. V. Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania, now explor- 
ing the ruins of Babylon, reports the discovery of the great temple library 
at Nippur. About 2,500 tablets were found near the temple of Bel, during its 
first exploration; the number now reaches about 21,000. A series of rooms 
is exposed, which presents no less than 16,ooo cuneiform documents forming 
part of the temple library during the latter half of the third millenium, 
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or 2500-2250 B. C. The tablets were lying in long rows on edges of 
unbaked clay, which served as shelves for these old Babylonian records. 
It is supposed that 100,000 to 150,000 tablets were in this ancient library 
which was destroyed by the invading Elamites, about the time of 
Abraham’s emigration. 

The chief discovery is a well-built wall, two stories high. which repre- 
sents the southern facade of a large pre-Sargonic palace, which was about 
4,000 years old. The rooms had small windows near the ceilings, and were 
paved with excellent bricks. A solidly-constructed well and a large vase 
with rope pattern were found in the western wing, and a characteristic 
drain in the eastern wing. 


THE FINNS AND FINNISH FOLKLORE. 


The Finns constitute one of the oldest and most imteresting popula- 
tions of the globe. They are situated in the north of Europe, between 
Sweden and Russia, and have held their autonomy until now. The prob- 
ability is that they will be merged into the Russian empire and yield to 
Russian influences, and so end that distinctive nationality, which has con- 
tinued for many thousand years. Thus a region of 144,000 square miles, 
inhabited by some 2,000,000 people, the last remnants of a race driven back 
from the East at a very early day, but allied to the old Accadian race of 
Mesopotamia, loses its separate existence. 

They began éarlier than any other European nation to collect their 
ancient folklore; but it was after the introduction of the Bronze Age. 
They have one of ‘the most sonorous and flexible languages, which is very 
similar to the Hungarian, and belongs to the Ugrian stock of ag-glutina- 
tive languages. It abounds with diminutives and words of endearment. 
The religion of the Finns was nature-worship. The sun, moon, stars, 
earth, air, and sea were living beings; every deity rules in his own sphere. 
The poiar star governs an insignificant spot, but on this spot he knows no 
master. Ukko is the supreme sky-god. The gods are in pairs, yet every 
element, whether clouds, hills, mountains, sacred rivers, waves, lakes, 
forests, gold, silver, iron, game, has its guardian divinity. The glory of 
Finland is that wonderful poem called the Kalevala, a poem which is sup- 
ae by some to be 3,000 years old, and which really resembles Mac- 

herson’s “ Ossian,’’ and may not be much older than it. It has been trans- 
lated into Swedish by John Alexander Castren, and done into English by 
John Martin Crawford; it is a veritable Finnic poem which has come down 
to us from the early days, but is so simple, that Longfellow chose its metre 
and style for his “ Hiawatha.” The mythology of the Iroquois and the 
Finns resembled one another in many respects. 


HUNTING SCENES AND TOTEMS IN EGYPT. 


In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (Vol, XXIL., 
Thirtieth Session) there is an article on ‘“‘ The Carved Slates from Hliera- 
conpolis,” by F. Legge, with several full-page plates. These carved 
slates are now in the Gizeh Museum and belong to the First dynasty; they 
represent divinities with mitres and caps, also captives and headless bodies 
slain in battle; symbolic animals with lion’s elaws and heads, but with 
enormously long necks; hunting scenes, in which antelopes, lions, and foxes 
mingle with hunters. On two of the plates, these symbolic animals are 
represented along with ibexes, antelopes, cameleopards, and monkeys, and 
on one of them, goats and asses, and walled towns on the reverse side. 

One of the slates (Plate II.) represents a race of bearded warriors en- 
gaged in hunting; they wear kilts with a fox-tail hanging from the belt, 
also greaves, but have no helmet; a few having plumes. They are armed 
with ‘spears of an early type, javelines, double-headed axes with metal 
blades, bows, and crescent-headed arrows with feathers on both sides of 
the shaft, also boomerangs; two have lassos, which are throwing at ante- 
lopes; three bear standards surmounted by hawks; four wear shields that 
are slung behind them. This illustrates the style of weapons which were 
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in use at the time of the opening of history in Egypt, and is very interest- 
ing on that account. 

Another plate has a primitive hut, built of reeds with a domed roof of 
matting, like the modern Bisharin huts. This is probably the earliest ex- 
tant representation of a hut or house, though there are sculptured monu- 
ments in which houses are represented. Another interesting fact brought 
out by the slates, is that the walled towns all have certain animal figures 
surmounting them: above the owl-city is perched a hawk; above the reed- 
city are two hawks on standards; above the ka-city is a lion, each one 
wielding a pick, with which he is breaking into the city. Other cities con- 
tain scarabaeus, ibis, and owls, suggesting the idea that they were totems 
for the clans and for the cities in Egypt in prehistoric times. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


The Americax Anthropologist, No 1, January-March, and No. 2, April- 
June, contains many valuable articles. The most interesting are, as fol- 
lows: ‘The Lessons of Folk-Lore,” by T. W. Powell; “ Aboriginal Quar- 
ries and Shops at Mill Creek, Illinois,” by W. A. Phillips; “Mayan Time 
Systems and Time Symbols,” by Cyrus Thomas; ‘‘ Linguistic Families ot 
Mexico,” by Otis T. Mason; “ Oriental Influences in Mexico,” by Walter 
Hough; “ New Fire Ceremony at Walpi,” by T. Walter Fewkes; “ Oraibi 
Marriage Customs,” by H. P. Voth; “ Basketry Designs of the Maidu 
Indians of California,” by Roland B. Dixon; “A Remarkable Counter- 
feiter,” by A. E. Jenks; “ Preliminary Notes on Explorations Among the 
Amoor Tribes,” by Berthold J.aufer, and “In Memoriam—Frank Hamilton 
Cushing.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND, VOL. X., NO. 1. 


This number contains a discussion of “The Australian God,” by 
Andrew Lang and E. Sidney Hartland, which is really a review of the 
position taken by Andrew Lang that there is a belief in a supreme being, 
even among the most degraded peoples, a position which will need more 
facts and less logomachy, before it can be fully established. 

This is followed by the address by the President of the Society on the 
“Folk-Lore of Great Britain,” and by the review of a book by Gen. Pitt 
Rivers, which represents the excavations made on his estate. These exca- 
vations have brought to light the contents of a neolithic tumulus with a 
number of Bronze Age instruments. Among the problems: one was 
whether urns containing ashes of cremated burials were in common use; 
another was whether empty barrows were cenotaphs, memorials of persens 
who died at a distance. On these points, the mounds of America may per- 
haps throw some light, for there are a great many empty barrows here, but 
very few vases which contain the ashes of the cremated bodies. The lat- 
ter is a custom common among the classic races, and was almost unknown 
among the savage or barbaric races Cremation was common, but the 
ashes were left on the altar or deposited in pits. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Das BLuT IM GLAUBEN UND ABERGLAUBEN DER MENSCHEN. MIT 
CESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER “ VOLKSMEDIZIN” UND DES 
“JUDISCHEN BLutTrRitus. Herman I. Strack. 8° pp. 206. Oskar 
Beck. Munchen: 1goo. 


This interesting book by the learned professor of the University of 
Berlin, is a strong defence of the Jews against the accusation, frequently 
made by the ignorant peasantry of Europe, that Jews kill Christian children 
that they may use their blood in ceremonial rites. The book is the seventh 
edition of a work of which many thousands of copies have been sold: the 
present editions, however, have been much expanded and contain much 
new and recent matter. Dr. Strack first makes a study of human sacrifices, 
of the use of blood in ceremonials, of the ideas held regarding blood, and 
of the superstitious use of blood in “‘ folk-medicine.” This study is of non- 
Jewish peoples generally, but is particularly full in regard to European 
peasants. Our author next carefully examines Jewish ideas and rituals, to 
see what probability exists for the ritual use of human blood in Judaism. 
Their horror of eating blood and their carefully-defined regulation of the 
killing and bleeding of animals to be used for food, and their rigid prohi- 
bition of murder, suggest strong unlikeliness that Jews would use human 
blood in ceremonial and superstitious practices. 

Dr. Strack finally reviews the long and ghastly list of accusations, 
ppesaouens, tortures, and persecutions Jews have suffered in this matter. 

e examines each case carefully. In some cases the accusations have 
been actually false and no murder had been committed; sometimes the 
murder has been by non-Jews and ;due to superstitious ideas of treat- 
ing disease; in some cases where the unfortunate victims of accusation 
have confessed with much detail to most frightful practices, it is clear that 
they have done so in hope of suffering speedy death rather than endure 
further tortures; in some cases Jews, like their Christian neighbors and in- 
fluenced by ¢hezr superstitions, have killed to secure a remedy for disease; 
in a few cases insane Jews have simply murdered Christians, as—alas too 
often—insane Christians have murdered Jews. Dr. Strack’s serious and 
scholarly investigation appears to demonstrate the absolute falsity of the 
claim that Jews have ever really used human blood in religious ritual. (F.S.) 


* * * 


KATALOG No. I. VERZEICHNISS EINER ETHNOGRAPHISCHEN SAMMLUNG 
AUS DER SUDSEE. 4° pp. 30. Plates viii. Leiden: 1897. 

CATALOGUE No. II. DESCRIPTION OF AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLEC- 
TION FROM EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 4° pp. 14. Plates v. Leiden: 
1900. 


The Illustrated Catalogue of Ethnographic objects has come to stay. 
Those issued at regular intervals by W. D. Webster at Bicester, England, 
are notably beautiful and have become an actual necessity to the museum 
worker. Mr. Webster's example has been followed by continental parties, 
and the latest received are two sent out by E. J. Brill of Leiden, Holland. 
The first (printed in German) describes and illustrates a collection of 
objects from Melanesia, Polynesia, and Australia; the second (in English) 
similarly represents a collection from the French Congo. Both have been 
een by Dr. C. M. Pleyte and contain information and suggestion. 

he expense of preparing such illustrated catalogues prevents their 
gratuitous distribution, but their practical value to the curator is much be- 
yond their nominal price. (F.S.) 
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DER URMENSCH: KRITISCHE STUDIE. J. Beck. 8° pp.62. Adolf Geering. 
Basel: 1899. 


This is an admirable summary of present knowledge regarding primi- 
time man from the conservative German point of view. Man's origin, 
antiquity, earliest known art relics and oldest remains are critically investi- 
gated. Theauthor is a little inclined to doubt French finds and views, and 
to accept too easily German finds and views. On debated questions he 
always takes refuge in the dicta of Virchow. While to a certain extent 
this anti-French and pro-German attitude is a weakness, it leads to a strong 
presentation of the German, Austrian and Russian finds, which are far less 
known in this country than the French. The work may be commended as 
a highly suggestive presentation of recent thought in its field. (F. 5.) 


* * * 


OSTEOLOGIE. (Anthropologie Mexicaine.) Leopold Batres. 8° pp. 25. 
Mexico: Igoo. 


The Inspector of National Monuments of Mexico, Sefor Leopoldo 
Batres, has just published a small pamphlet in which he studies the 
osteology of the Mexican Indian. The paper, which is in French, was 
read at the Pan-American Medical Congress at Mexico in 1896. Dr. 
Batres claims that the Mexican Indian skull differs in every bone from the 
European. He emphasizes the notable asymmetry of the Indian skull, 
and claims that a marked degree of asymmetry characterizes also the 
other bones of the skeleton. These differences and asymmetries he 
enumerates in detail. (F. S.) 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Bibliography of Fine Art. By R. Sturgis and H. E. Erehbiel. 
The Dwarf Tribe of the Upper Amazon. By. D. G. Brinton, M. D. 
Peoples of the Philippines. By D. G. Brinton, M. D. 
Plates Illustrating Report on the British Collection of Antiquities from 
Central Asia. 
Missionary Review, Vol. XIII., No 7. 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 1X., No.1. 
American Historical Review, Vol. V., No. 4. 
Washington Historian, Vol. I., No. 3. 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XI., No. 3. 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, Vol. XXIX. 
Popular Science Monthly. 
The Open Court, Vol. XIV., No. 7. 
Cumulative Book Index, Vol. II., No. 7. 
Land of Sunshine. 
Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
Education. 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 
Biblia, : 
Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Part I. 
Methodist Magazine and Review, Vol. LII., No. 2. 
Iowa Historical Record. 
Journal of Geology, Vol. VII., No. 3. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, Vol. XXXII. 























Mexican Literary Curiosities 


Neatly Mounted for Portfolio or Framing. 
SUITABLE FOR LIBRARY OR MUSEUM. 
{ Picture of Otomi Woman Beating Bark Paper. Printed on a 


sheet of the original paper. Size 3 1-2x5 1-2 inches, on mount 10x 12. 


2 The Mapa of Huauhtla., Beautiful half-tone reproduction of photograph of 
this curious Mazateco painting. Size about 10x6 irches, on mount 11x 14. 


3 Facsimile of an Aztec Deed. This document in Aztec written in Spanish 
letters was given at Tulancingo in 1580. Size r2 x 18 inches, on mount slightly 
larger. 

These have been prepared under the direction of Frederick Starr. 
They will be sent postpaid to any address in the United States on 
receipt of the price. 


—S$--- 


PRICES: For any one singly, 60 cents; for two ordered at one time, $1.10; for 
all three in one order, $1.50. 


— §— 


All orders must be sent to 


Louis Grabic, 5828 INCLESIDE AVE., CHICAGO. 





PORTRAIT BUSTS OF PUEBLO INDIANS, 


In June, 1897, Prof. Frederick Starr superintended 
the making of a series of SIXTEEN busts of Pueblo 
Indians at Cochiti, New Mexico. 





THE SET INCLUDES BOTH SEXES AND ALL AGES. 


TWELVE SETS ONLY WILL BE MADE 
After which the moulds will be destroyed. Eight sets 
are actually sold, or probably placed. 





BUT FOUR SETS REMAIN OFFERED FOR GENERAL SALE. 





ORDER NOW IF YOU WANT A SET. 





PricE: CAREFULLY COLORED, $300. UNCoLORED, $250. 
The price includes packing; transportation is paid 
by the purchaser. Address: 
LOUIS GRABIC, 


5828 Ingleside Avenue. Chicago. 




































AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHIkKOkOGY. 


BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE, Epiror. 





Twenty-First Volume, 1900. 





Original communications in departments of philology: classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern ,; condensed reports of current philo- 
logical work ; summaries of chief articles in the leading philologi- 
cal journals of Europe; reviews by specialist; bibliographical 
lists. Subscription price $3.00 a year, payable to the editor in ad- 
vance. Single numbers $1.00 each. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—The stock of complete sets of the “ Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology’’ has passed over into the hands of the 


undersigned. These sets will be sold for the present at the regular 
price, $60.00 for the twenty volumes, cash to accompany the order. 


Single volumes, $3.00. Single numbers, so far as they can be sup- 
plied, $1.00. Address, 


THE JOHN HOPKINS PRESS, -_ Baltimore, Md. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
th EB TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 





EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


S. Newcomb, Mathematics; R. S. Woodward, Mechanics; E. C. Pickering, Astronomy; 

T. C. Mendenhall, Physics; R. H. Thurston, Engineering: Ira Remsen, Chemistry; 

J. Le Conte, Geology; W.M. Davis, Physiography; Henry F. Osborn, Paleontol- 
ogy; W. K. Brocks, C. Hart Merriam, Zoology; S. H. Scudder, Entomology; 
C. E. Bessy, N. L. Britton, Botany; C. S. Minot, Embryology, Histology; 

H. P. Bowditch, Physiology; J. S. Billings, Hygiene; J. McKeen 
Cattell, Psychology, and J. W. Powell, Anthropology. 

The past history of SCIENCE is a sufficient guarantee of its future use- 
fulness. Such a journal is essential to the advance and proper recognition 
of the scientific work of each country, and in America, where men of 
science are scattered over a great area, with no single center for personal 
intercourse, it is peculiarly needful. With the growth of science and 
scientific institutions in America SCIENCE will occupy an even more im- 
portant position than at present. It will continue to set a standard to the 
popular press in its treatment of scientific topics, to secure that general 
interest in science so essential to its material support, to enlarge the place 
of science in education and in life, and to demonstrate and increase the unity 
of science and the common interests of men of science. 


Published by 
THE MACMILLIAN COMPANY 


nue, New York 














































The Overland Monthly 


Can you do better than 
to take THE OVERLAND 
MAGAZINE of :California : 
and the Pacific West?: 

~<a Here are One Thousand § 
| Pages of the fresh, strong work of the 
‘men and women of the est, writers ; 
’ who have lived the life of which they ; 
: write, and seen and felt the things : 
; they describe, and 


FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES 


§ the work of the most talented artists of a region § 
5 that has produced many such, and is producing $ 
2 them all the time. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
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+BIBLIA+ 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN ARCH ZOLOGY, 
ETHNOLOGY, LITERATURE, RELIGION, HISTORY, EPIGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, LANGUAGE, ETC. 


THE OFFICIAL MEDIUM FOR PUBLISHING COMMUNICATIONS OF THE 


PALESTINE EXPLURATION FUND, THE EGyptT EXPLORATION FUN 


D, 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT, AND THE GR#CO- 


ROMAN BRANCH. 


Biblia, now in its 14th year, gives the latest imformation in regard 
to the work of the various explorations in Palestine, Egypt, Belgium, 
Greece, Etc. 

There has been no more important revelations during the present 
century than that of the discoveries in Oriental lands. A literature has 
been recovered, which already far exceeds in compass the whole of the 
Old Testament ‘Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament 
no longer stands alone. The records aiready discovered confirm, ex- 
plain, and illustrate the Scripture records; and the historical portions 
of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Among the regular contributors are: Jas. S. Cotton, M. A. (Oxford), 
Late Editor of the London Academy; N. L. G. Davies, M. A., B. O., 
of the Archeological Survey; Geo. St. Claire, F. G. S.; J. J. Tylor, 
F.S. A.; Rev. Wm. C. Winslow, D. D., LL. D., Vice- President of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for the United States: Prof. Thos. S. Wright, 
Hon. Sec. of the Paiestine Exploration Fund; F. L. Griffith, M. A., 
F.S.A, Etc., Etc. 

Send for Sample Copy. Price, $1.00 Per Year. 
PUBLISHED AT MERIDEN, CONN., BY THE BiBLIA PUBLISHING C 


oO. 











































EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND 


American Branch Formed in 1888, by 
WituiAmM C. Winstow, D.D., LL.D. Its 


Chief Explorer, Pror. Ftrnpers PErRIE, 
D. C. L., LL.D. 





There are three departments: 


THE GENERAL WORK OF EXPLORATION. 
THE “ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY.” 
THE “GRACO ROMAN” PERIOD. 


But five dollars constitutes membership, securing the illus- 
trated royal quarto for the year; the “Archeological Report,” 
illustrated, and the Annual Report with subscribers’ names. 
Among the books published are: 


TANISs (Zoan], 2 Vols., NAUKRATIS I, 51 plates and plans. Valuable to 
students in Greek arts,.and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets 
scarabs, pottery, etc. BUBAsTIS, 63 plates; DEIR-EL—BAHARI [the temple 
of Queen Hatasu] 23 plates. 

ATLAS—An Atlas of Ancient Egyot, with 8 fine maps in colors, 
having a complete index, geographical] und historical notes, biblical refer- 
ences, etc. Invaluable to the historical reader and the tourist. Price 
$1.00. r 

The Archzological Survey volumes include Beni Hasan and EI Bersheh. 

THE GRAZCO-ROMAN BRANCH.—Its work is to translate and publish 
selections from the library of papyri found at Behnesa, 286 boxes of which 
are now in England; to conduct further explorations. ‘The first volume, 
with fae simile plates, will include :— 

A leaf containing the acts cf St. Paul and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic 
poem, by Sappho; fragments of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, of Plato's 
Republic, of Xenophon’s Hellenica, of Isocrates and Demosthenes. and of a 
lost comedy, about 50 lines: a part of an important treatise on metre, per- 
haps by Aristoxenus, the chief early authority on metre; much of a chrono- 
logical work, with dates from 356 to 316 B.C.; a lengthy proclamation by 
Flavius Titianus, prefect of Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria: aroll, giving 
a list of the quarters and streets of Oxyrbyncus, and of their guards in the 
fourth century, A.D.; the first chapter of St. Matthew. Perhaps the por- 
tion of Thucydides, of the first century, and the play of Menander. 


The Fund’s Explorations and Books appeal to all who care 
for the Bible, Anthropology and Ethnology, Epigraphy and 
Ancient Geography, Architecture and Art. The illustrations 
are partly in color and of rare merit. 

All readers of THE ANTIQUARIAN should write for acircular. The 
Vice-President and Honorary Secretary isREV. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW; the 


Secretary is MRS. MARIE N. BUCKMAN; the Honorary Treasurer is FRANCIS 
C. FOSTER. 


For circulars and all information address, 


REV. W. C. WINSLOW. Hon. Secy, 
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American Journal 


of Acrchaeologyp. 


SECOND SERIES. 


The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
EDITORIAL BOARD. 

EpITOoR-IN CHIEF—Prof. J. H. Wright, of Harvard University. 

ASSOCIATE Epi1tTors—Prof. J. R. Wheeler, of Columbia University (for the 
School at Athens); Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton University (for 
the School in Rome); and Pro. ts. N. Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. 

HonoRARY Epitors—Prof J. W. White, of Harvard University (Presi- 
dent of the Institute), Prof. T. D. Seymour, of Yale University (Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens); and Prof. 
W.G. Hale, of the University of Chicago (Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School in Rome). 


The JOURNAL OF THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA was 
established in 1897. It contains: 
I, Archzological Papers of the Institute in the field of American, Chris- 
tian, Classical and Oriental Archeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
II. Proceedings of the Institute 
Summaries of Archzological News and Discussions. 
Classified Bibliography of Current Archzological Literature. 
Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
III. Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome, and of other Committees of the Institute. 
IV. Bulletins (separately paged) containing miscellaneous matter in gen- 
eral, supplementary to that of the Reports. 
This material is distributed, as convenience determines, in the different 
numbers of the Journal for the year. 
Communications for the Editors may be addressed to John H. Wright, 
editor-in-chief, Cambridge, Mass., or to any member of the editorial board. 
Subscriptions will be received by the publishers, who also have on sale 
the other publications of the Institute. 


Six Times A YEAR. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $5.00 


SINGLE NuMBERS, $1.00 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. 


Contains a variety of valuable and interesting matter concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Genealogy and Biography of America. 

It was commenced in 1847 (Vol.52 begun January, 1898), and it is the 
oldest historical periodical now published in this country. 

It is issued quarterly (each number containing at least 95 octavo pages, 
with a portrait on steel) by the New England Historic Genealogical Society. 


$3.00 per Annum, in advance. Single number, 75 cents. 


No library can afford to be without it, and every genealogist finds mat- 
ter ot interest in each number. 


















































AHIMAL EBEFFIGIES 


—OR-— 


Emblematic Mounds. 


BY STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor of THe American ANTIQUARIAN; Author of “ Prehistoric Monuments in America,” 
“The Mound-Builders,”’ ‘“‘The Cliff-Dwellers and Pueblos,” and several other Works. 


3 


416 PAGES, 8MO. ILLUSTRATED WITH 290 WOOD-CUTS. 


oe 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—Animal Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes. 

CHAPTER II.—The Animals Identified by the Effigies. 

CHAPTER III.—The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER IV.—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V.—The Religious Character of Emblematic Mounds, 
CHAPTER VI.—Ancient Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER VII.—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER IX.—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER X.—Who were the Effigy Builders? 

CHAPTER XI.—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 

CHAPTER XII.—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 
CHAPTER XII.—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 
‘ CHAPTER XIV.—Effigies and Clan Totems. 

CHAPTER XV.—Tribal Record in the Effigies. 

CHAPTER XVI.—The Effigy-Builders and the Modern Indians. 


§ 
The Chicago Evening Journal says: 











Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be 
accorded to Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Chiczgo, IL, who for many years has 
devoted himself to its investigation. Through the medium of his bi- 
monthly, Zhe American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Mr. Peet has 
kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite study, and 
has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes. Such a yolume, the second 
in a series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before 
us. It is entitled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies,” and is a 
true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * * * * * 
This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of drawings, is devoted to 
such aspects of the general question as the religious character of the 
mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan reeidences; while the great question of all, “Who Were the Effigy- 
Builders? ” is made the subject of a special chapter. This chapter is per- 
haps the most interesting, although it is obvious that science is not yet ina 
position to more than hint at an answer to the question. At present the 
evidence seems to suggest that they were the Dakotas or an allied tribe. 
We recommend Mr. Peet’s thorough discussion of the subject to all who 
are interested in such matters. 


Sa 

Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 175 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, or to the Author at his residence, 5327 Madi- 
son Avenue, Chicago. 





PRICE, $3.70. 






























+THE M)OUND-BUILDERS + 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


REV. STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu.D., 
EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 


Author of Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,and The Clif-Dwellers 
and Pueblos. 


+ 
+ 


THIS BOOK CONSTITUTES VOL. I. OF PREHISTORIC AMERICA, 


IT CONTAINS 400 PAGES—FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


+ 
ie 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. 
CHAPTER II.—Mound-Builders of Europe and America. 
CHAPTER III.—The Habitat of the Mound-Builder. 
CHAPTER IV.—The Effigy Mound-Builder—First District. 
CHAPTER V.—Burial Mounds—Northern Distrtct. 
CHAPTER VI.—Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 
CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Migrations of the Mound-Builders—Middle District, 
CHAPTER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-Builders. 
CHAPTER X.—The Pyramid Mounds of the Gulf States. 
CHAPTER XI.—Mound-Builders’ Defenses. 
CHAPTER XII.—Mound-Builders’ Houses. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Mythologic ard Religious Structures. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-Builders and Indians. 
CHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-Builders. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Relics from Altar Mounds and Ash Pits. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Relics Showing Civilization of the Mound-Builders. 


t 


This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 

The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is to 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formerly existed. 


Orders can be sent to 175 Wabash Avenue, or to the Author 
at 5327 Madison Avenue, Chicago, Il. Price, $3.70. 











The Clitf-Owellers 
and Pueblos. 


BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘‘+The Mound-Builders, Their 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘*Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds,’ 


‘s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 


This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the. Colorado coming in as a very important part. The 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 


ADDRESS: THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 5327 MADISON AVE., CHICAGO 





RETAiL PRICE, $4.00. 





